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You, too, are in for 


a gr-r-r-rand surprise! 


Something new is afoot among the heather and the 
highlands, and you're in for a pleasant surprise. 

A Scotleigh tweed suit by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
has the countryside texture of traditional tweed, 
but it’s lighter in weight and wonderfully 
comfortable for fall, winter and spring. 


The fabric is woven in Scotland for HS&M only, and 
its springy strength and resilience keep bouncing 

back for long wear. You'll like the surprising new 
blends of multiple colors in muted tones. You'll like 
the feeling of confidence at being well-dressed in 

HS&™M clothes. Is there a Scotch word for “terrr-rific’’? 


HART SCHAFFENER & MARX. 





Everything is in the drawers—letter trays, phone, wastebasket, etc. 


How to get a new outlook on work 


This ingenious desk eliminates top clutter 





and drawer hodgepodge 


It’s remarkable how a clear desk top and orderly 
desk drawer interiors can give office people a fresh, 
new outlook on work. That’s exactly what a Shaw- 
Walker “‘Clutter-Proof” Desk does. 

The rewards are great— better work, faster, easier 
—and working space on desk top is nearly doubled. 

How’s it done? Fully 75% of the things that drift 
around on tops of other desks have a specific place 


Built Like o 
Skyscraper 


2) SHAW-WALKER 
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inside this ‘‘Clutter- Proof’? desk. 

There are off-the-desk trays for 
incoming, outgoing and pending 
letters. Off-the-desk space for 
work-organizers, work-separators, 
deferred projects, tickler, binders, 
books, pads, forms, card lists. And—imagine this 
—there’s even an in-drawer wastebasket and pro- 
vision for in-drawer phone. 

This Shaw-Walker “‘Clutter-Proof’’ Desk has an 
unparalleled record for work efficiency and space 
economy in offices of every size. See it at our local 
dealer or branch store or write for “Facts Folder” 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 33, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 33, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


When you canit take time out...take BUFFERIN® 





BUFFERIN acts twice as fast as aspirin to relieve pain 





1. Medical science knows that a pain 
reliever must get into the blood stream 
to relieve pain. 


2. Bufferin combines aspirin with two 
antacid ingredients. These speed the 
pain reliever out of the stomach and 
into the blood stream twice as fast as 
aspirin. So... 


3. Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin 
to relieve pain. And it won't upset your 
stomach as aspirin often does. 





If you suffer from the pain of arthritis or rheumatism, ask your physician about Bufferin. 


Wont upset your stomach as aspirin often does 


When pain makes you feel that you can’t possibly go 
on, remember this: 

Bufferin acts twice as fast as aspirin . . . to relieve 
headaches, painful cold miseries, muscular pains and 
other discomforts. (Diagram, left, shows why.) 

What’s more, Bufferin won’t upset your stomach as 
aspirin often does. You can even take it in the large; 
continuous doses often needed for temporary relief of 
minor arthritic pain with no ill effects. 

Ask your physician about faster, safer Bufferin for 
your aches and pains. Many doctors recommend it. 
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12” COLUMBIA ( RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to 
purchase 4 selections during the coming 12 months 
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® THE 
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CONCERT BY THE SEA 
ERROLL GARNER 





THE GREAT MELODIES OF 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Duke ELLINGTON 


and his 
orchestra 


ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM 
ROMEO AND JULIET: SLEEPING BEAUTY: 
STH SYMPHONY: NUTCRACKER SUITE 

QUARTET IN D: SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE: 
MARCHE SLAV: SERENADE FOR STRINGS 


A MAGMINCENT ADVENTURE I 18GH NOHUTY SOUND 


scheherazade 


rimsky-korsakov 


THE PHILADELPIHA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 
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PAUL WESTON 
and His Music 


GOODMAN 


HARRY JAMES 
GENE KRUPA 
UONEL HAMPTON 
TEDDY WILSON 


1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 
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What’s so special about it? Th: 








GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage - Long Island - New York 


NOXZEMA Medicated Shaves 
bring you 


HREE-WAY 
ROTECTION 


against the 


AZOR’S EDGE 


WoXxZEMA 
mM edicated 
shave 
creams 
ec’ 

pron ace 
gro this 
shar? edge 















1. Medicates... 


to help heal razor cuts, fight face infections 
and rashes from shaving . . . even with 
‘ue macs “MA A ; 
problem” skin conditions. It’s the world’s 
only medicated shave with the famous 
NOXZEMA skin-care formula. 


2. Lubricates... 


your skin with two natural oils to help 
prevent razor-pull and make shaving 
smoother, faster, easier...even in those 
“twice-over” shave areas. 


3. Mentholates... 


for lasting coolness and refreshing skin 
comfort. Your face looks, feels and is 
cleaner shaven than ever before. 





44.5% more lather 
than average of 5 

leading aerated 
lathers tested. 





MEDICATED SHAVES 


BRUSHLESS, LATHER and INSTANT 


... Tor the Cleanest, 
Coolest Shaves in the World / 
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LETTERS 





Frenetic Buildup 
Sir: 
I hear them acoming in 60. Sounds kinda 


like Democrats. 

J. L. MAHER 
Millett, Texas 
Sir: 

So 10,000 women think Robert Kennedy 
is a “doll.” Well, to me he is just a mop- 
haired, ambitious young Catholic whose fa- 
ther made his fortune out of banking, Wall 
Street and selling Scotch whisky. As to 
brother John for President, in spite of the 
frenetic buildup being given him, let us 
remember that America is primarily a Prot- 
estant country and the majority of our 
people would not want a man who believes 
in a foreign ideology to stand at the helm 
of our Government. 








Mrs. JANES 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Sir: 

Re the newly elected Mr. Proxmire: even 
considering the Morses et al. in our Congress, 
rarely have we of the US. had the distinc- 
tion of having one so obviously confused 
represent us. The appalling fact is that citi- 
zens can elect such an individual. 

E. Gordon Swain 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

With Bill Proxmire serving as their weath- 
er vane for the 's58 congressional elections, 
the Democrats probably weren't the least bit 
affected by your claims that Dick Nixon 
scored a K.O. in the recent civil rights fiasco 
Nixon will need more than Time and Bill 
Rogers in "6o. 

JosepH ROSENFELD 
Allentown, Pa. 


Tales of Hoffa 
Sir: 

About 15 years in the clink for hooligans 
like Beck and Hoffa would help the cause 


of union labor. 
J. H. Baker 
Grand Rapids 


Sir 

You quote Mr. Hoffa, concerning the re- 
cent Detroit newspaper strike, as follows: 
“In Detroit's recent newspaper strike, at 
3 a.m. in the morning three editors came 
to see me, and we worked things out. I 
talked and they listened. Can you imagine 
how it feels to have men like that listen 
to reason?” This is categorically untrue. Not 
one Detroit newspaper editor, or managing 





editor, or city editor met with Mr. Hoffa 
the night the strike ended, or at any time 
during the strike. Labor reporters from all 
three Detroit newspapers covered all meet- 
ings and talked with Hoffa but in no way 
participated in the settlement. In the above 
quotation, Hoffa may have been referring 
to these reporters. 

Joun C. Mannine, Editor 

Detroit Times 

Harry Wape, Editor 

Detroit News 

Lee Hits, Editor 

Detroit Free Press 


Detroit 
Sir: 

I noticed that your Hoffa profile con- 
veniently ignored the well-known fact in 
Michigan that good ole Jimmy Hoffa is a 


power in the Michigan Republican Party. 
PETER O'NEILL 


Detroit 


Hoffa has played both sides in the 
past, now is (or was, pre-McClellan) 
a man of influence among Republican 
politicians in Michigan’s big Wayne 
County (pop. 2,870,400) on the coun- 
ty and city (Detroit) level.—Eb. 


Ford's Mixed Grille 
Sir: 

I have concluded the designers of the new 
Edsel were striving for the “Surprised Look.” 
li so, they certainly succeeded with the 
double popeyes and the big oval which 
seems to say “O-o-oh.” 

WILniAM PARDUE 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Sir 

Ford spent a quarter of a billion to style 
the Edsel differently from any other car 
They made it. From the front it appears 
about to regurgitate. 

H. SIBLEY 
Nuevo, Calif. 


Sir: 

The vertical grille effect on the new Edsel 
is strongly reminiscent of the vertical grille 
of my 1935 Plymouth, still in use 

GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH 
Austin, Texas 


The Colonel & the Lady 
Sir: 

By influencing the Senate to kill Colonel 
James Stewart’s promotion, Senator Smith 
has done her country a disservice. Colonel 
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Look what’s better now... 
because of Du Pont plastics 






~ “Sh 
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sy 


hy 





soae ~ < Wet! 


A new pockoge, using cellophane cooted with a Du Pont ALATHON polyethyi- 
ene resin has been adopted by this famous brush manufacturer. Automatic pack- 
aging machines, fed by rolls of film (such as shown above) sandwich and seal the 
merchandise between two layers of this tough combination. The result: factory- 
fresh items secled in o long-lasting functional, and eye-appealing package. 







' New packages for a famous brush line 





Factory-fresh! That's one of the pleasures of buying these days. And 
the reason so many products (like these brushes) come to you fresh 
and clean is because of wonderful new packaging materials made 
possible with ALatuon polyethylene resins. This tough, clear plastic 
assures you that the product you buy has been touched by you alone— 
despite shipping, storing and inspection by other shoppers. 

Du Pont ALaruon polyethylene protects your fruits and vegetables, 
provides a soft, transparent showcase for the clothes you buy, and 
keeps your favorite food mixes fresh and flavorful. 

And ALATHON also serves you in the form of convenient squeeze 
bottles...easy to clean housewares...unbreakable toys and never- 
rusting pipes. 

Polyethylene is an excellent plastic...and Du Pont ALATHON is a 
superior polyethylene. 


ALATHON”® 


POLYETHYLENE RESINS 


“C6 us var oF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Watch the Du Pont “Show of the Month’ —Ninety minutes of the best in live television—CBS network 





Stewart proved himself to be one of our 
most able staff officers as well as one of our 
great combat command pilots. 

NORMAN VICKERY 
Mansfield, Mass 


Do you still 
Sir 
e I once admired Senator Margaret Chase 
Win TO) UR & Wa C | Smith, but now I realize she is like most 
2 others of her sex—impulsively retaliative 
nincompoops 


THoMAS VILLALOVOz 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Top Rankers 
Sir: 

“The top ranks of American painters in 
clude only two women—Mary Cassatt and 
Georgia O'Keeffe [Trme, Sept. 9].” How 
about Cecilia Beaux? 

RICHARD M. HuBER 
Princeton, N.J 





you never have to wind a Mido! 





You've decided to get him a new watch for Christmas. But when you 
select one, find out if it still must be wound by hand. If it does, you’re 
giving a watch that has already been outmoded—by the watch you 
never have to wind. 

A Mido (pronounced Meedo) keeps winding itself as 
you wear it—every Mido. Its mainspring stays wound 





Courtesy Henry S. Drinker 


“Cuitp Witn Nurse” 
















@ For a typical sample of Philadelphia 
Portraitist Beaux’s work (1863-1942), 
see cut.—Eb. 


to precisely the right tension for perfect timekeeping 
— never overwound, never underwound. So waterproof* 
you can swim with it. So shock-protected you can 

play tennis or golf with it. Anti-magnetic. 


Old Sacks 


. : or 
Unbreakable mainspring. The 1958 fashions are indeed “A Little 
Amazingly enough, this applies to Mido ladies’ pAvOurTe i Bit Monsterish.” Apparently Paris’ idea of 
watches, too. Mido “Miniatures” are smaller than a Dote inwindew | fashion is to see who can conceive the most 
. cm os a ’ ridiculous outfit at the highest price 
dime, yet they never need pampering, never ahhh GEORGE STONE 
need winding. | 49 | Cape Elizabeth, Me 


Mido makes only self-winding watches — the world’s 
largest gift selection. For the Mido jeweler nearest 
you, plus new Christmas catalog and copy of “What’s 
Behind the Watch You Never Have to Wind?” write: 
Mido, Dept. T, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 36. <2 
In Canada: 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 
Sold and serviced in 65 countries. 





Sir: 
Another designation might be “Droopy 
Drawers.” 
J. T. Craycrort 
Dallas 


Sir 
Actually, la poitrine was never so em- 


phasized as in the new décolletage, and 
——— : 
a le derriére is still with us. For the girls 


who are enceinte, that “sack” will be O.K., 
™ | and the rest of us will just cinch in the side 


eee | scams and add a swishy cummerbund. Voila! 


Esa PARSONS 


*As long as case, crystal and crown remain intact. 


Chicago 


The Integration Front 
Sir 
Where were “the best people” of Little 
Rock, Ark? We know the mayor was in his 
| office, Why wasn’t he out there in the street 


with owerwind i 
the watch you never have to wind 
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Sketch of Renoir's""La Bat & Bougival” after the larger original in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


You’re en rapport with Renoir 


You're both impressionists: he on canvas, you with your every appearance, And your brand of 
impressionism inevitably gets masterpiece rating when you appear in a fine Landshire or Fashionaire 
suit by Society Brand. Its urbane air and easy grace affirm your confidence and accomplishment. 
Its tailoring finesse gives you the edge in style. And its superb British fabrie—this one a 
silk-and-wool with muted shadow plaid—underscores your taste and discrimination. Add it all up, 
find a Society Brand suit your size, and there you are—a good impressionist. A word to Society 
Brand, Chicago, will bring your store’s name. Landshire and Fashionairo—Keg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


ron vous wis ano sax wno srax vorne LQ) Coctely Lorano (Volhes 





let 
your feet feel 


the wonderful 





difference 


in 


wright 


ahefe prise thoes 


When you treat your feet to the 
“active comfort” of Wright Arch 
Preserver shoes, you’ll discover 
the wonderful difference! The 4 
Exclusive Wright features give 
fit and comfort that help 

make each step lighter. Men 

on the go — stay on the go... 
in Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 


Illustrated — Style 396. 
Finely stitched, moccasin 
toe styling in a sleek 
calfskin that takes a high 
polish. Flexible, light- 
weight. Brown, black, wine. 










1 Famous Wright 

Arch Preserver Shank 
2 Metatarsal raise 

for weight distribution 


3 Flat es — 


permits oot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ball fitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E.T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND, MASS. 
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giving safe-conduct to women and children? 
Where were all the heaven-hollering preach- 
ers? Where were the priests of the “one true 
Church?” Where were the officers of the 
Y.M.C.A.? Where were the Boy Scout lead- 
ers? As a Southerner, I can understand the 
social issues. I am tolerant of a normal de- 
gree of cowardice. But the cowardice of “the 
best people” of Little Rock was an unnatural 
cowardice that ought to be explained-—if 


it can be 
H. Bruce Price 
Alexandria, Va 


Sir: 

Your diatribe against Arkansas’ Faubus 
is nauseating. 

James I. Morton 
Howell, Mich 
Sir 

Any state whose governor is so audacious 
as to repudiate federal law should be cut 
off completely from all federal aid (highway 
construction included) 

Janice A. TorrIncTon 
Villanova, Pa 
Sir: 

Negroes denied the rights of citizenship 
should be exempt from taxes and compulsory 
military service 

Epwin K. LANGILLE 
Boston 
Sir 

For Man of the Year: Orval E. Faubus of 
Arkansas—the only man to stem the black 
tide. 

Max SIEGEL 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

After reading your Sept. 9 article, I shook 
my head with a sudden realization; no mat- 
ter how advanced our modern civilization, 
the train of thought remains prehistoric 

R. F. Trupp 


New Orleans 


The Yawn of a Long Day 
Sir 

With reference to your Sept. 9 article 
“The Last, Hoarse Gasp”: on Aug. 30, 1957, 
I issued a statement with reference to my 
extended address against the so-called civil 
rights bill in which I made the following 
points: 1) that the Southern Senators agreed 
that each Senator was on his “own” to op 
pose the bill as best he could; 2) that I 
urged another meeting of Southern Senators 
for the purpose of agreeing to conduct an 
organized extended debate; and 3) that 
while urging this meeting I notified Senator 
Russell that I intended to make a long 
speech against the bill 

Strom THURMOND 

United States Senate 
Washington, D. C 


@ Senator Thurmond may have told 
Senator Russell that he intended to 
make a “long speech,” but he did not 
say he intended to make a Senate- 
record filibuster of 24 hr. 18 min.—Eb. 


Segregate the Aggregate 
Sir 

We should segregate the Russians because 
they are making trouble, and the Japanese 
because they fought us, and the Spanish who 
did, and the Germans who did, and the 
French who obviously cannot spell. And the 
English because they are English, which is 
enough reason. In fact, I think we should 
segregate all nationalities except the Irish 

HrrkAM WILSON SHERIDAN 

Glen Ellyn, Il, 
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Speaking of MAN... AIR 


...and JET POWER 


COMPANY PLANES 
HELP MULTIPLY 
KEY MANPOWER 


American corporations operate trans- 
port airplanes to multiply the talents of 
their executives. Some companies esti- 
mate they save as much as 10 days 





of an executive's time in a month by 
using their own aircraft, which can take 
them anywhere at anytime. The new- 
est executive transport is the Fairchild 
F-27, which already has been ordered 
by 14 leading corporations (as well as 


by 11 airlines) to give them fast, pres- 
surized and air-conditioned service to 
the smallest cities as well as the large. 
In a typical executive version, the F-27 
cruises at better than 300 mph, flies up 
to 2,100 miles non-stop. It is the first 
twin propjet available for corporate 
service. Rolls-Royce Dart engines give 
it unexcelled economy and reliability. 


In production at Fairchild’s Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


-- - WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS) 
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AWARD FAIRCHILD 
BOEING B-52 
SUBCONTRACT 


The Boeing B-52 intercontinental 
jet bomber is the new stalwart of the 
USAF Strategic Air Command; the 
airplane with its weapons is a major 
deterrent that will keep enemy planes 
from gestures in our direction. In 1953, 
Fairchild was selected as one of the ma- 
jor subcontractors in the B-52 program. 
Only recently, a new subcontract for 
$47,000,000 to pay for vital sections of 
the huge bomber was awarded to 
Fairchild in recognition of the produc- 
tion abilities that made possible deliv- 
eries of the highest quality work, with a 
perfect record of meeting critical de- 
livery schedules at lowest cost. 


Also in production at Fairchild’s Aircraft 
Division, Hagerstown, Maryland. 








“SHORT LIFE” J44 
DEVELOPS INTO 
LONG LIFE JET 


Back in the late 1940's Fairchild was 
asked to design and build an expend- 
able engine for guided missiles — an 
engine with a 10-hour life. This was 
the J44. It was built to be serviced with 
standard tools, the equipment in any 
field mechanic's kit. So well was this 
engine designed and produced that, 
with refinements, it is today certificated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for use on civilian passenger-carrying 
airplanes. It is the only engine in its 
thrust class of 1,000 pounds to have 
passed this 150-hour test, and is being 
used as an auxiliary powerplant on 
several types of transports, in speedy 
target drones (one being dunked in 
salt water above), and in one of the 
Navy's “most sophisticated” missiles. 
New orders for the J44 are being 
received long after it was scheduled 
to be out of production. 


In increasing production at Fairchild’s 
Engine Division, Deer Park, New York. 


=FAIRCHILD 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN 15, 


MARYLAND 
ll 






DICTATI SY MS 


Feature by feature, Gray dic- 
tation is years ahead . . . the 
only system with hour-long re- 
cording discs, automatic voice 
levelling, True-Fidelity sound, 



























‘constant linear disc speed’ for 
clearer, more accurate record- 
ing. That’s why Socony Mobil 
Oil selected Gray's advanced de- 
sign system for their new offices. 


With the Gray PBX Phone Dic- 
tation system, Socony person- 
nel dictate in full privacy. A 
telephone on every desk dou- 
bles as a dictating instrument. 
“We just dial a code number 
and talk our work away,” says 
Robert Cameron, Manager, Of- 
fice Services Department. That's 
the modern way, the Gray way. 


' 
Hy 

; FREE! 24-PAGE COLOR BOOKLET, “TALKING BUSINESS” ss 
' Find out today how you can ease the executive load, have more time ' The Gray Audograph, too, is 
H to enjoy life, more time to think your way ahead. “Talking Business” ' he las x i le licts 

' is packed with valuable time-saving ideas & provocative book that ' the last word In modern dicta- 
| has helped thousands. For your copy, just mail coupon. No obligation, | tion. “Letters, memos all dic- 
: ' 

! GRAY, Hartford 1, Conn ! tation takes so much less time 
H ec! Se “ = ” T-930 A 

H Yes! Send my copy of “Talking Business. 9 —frees our secretaries for the 
| your name a | bigger jobs,” reports Warren 
| company - : Oates, Assistant Manager, Of- 
; fice Services Department. With 
t address i tes 

: good secretaries in short sup- 
‘ city zone state = 


ply, that’s quite an advantage. 


Whether your office is large or small, say it to GRAY ... today! GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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O- ..if one advances confidently in the direction of 
his dreams, and endeavours to lead the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours...If you have built castles in the air, 
your work need not be lost, that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations under them.” 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


A better lite 
for you 


You can build a stronger foundation for the future through 
the guaranteed privileges of the New England Life insur- 
ance contract. In all-round liberality it is unexcelled by any 
other life insurance policy. Ask a New England Life agent 
to show you why this contract means a better life for you. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mill LV F E fee er 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUSL LAE UMBURARCE om AmEmce — LORE 











Bearings are “little helpers, too! 


Hidden away in her washing machine, 
drier, vacuum cleaner, dishwasher and 
other appliances, Torrington Needle 
Bearings help mother make lighter work 
of many chores. 

For Needle Bearings, developed by The 
Torrington Company, are lighter and 
more compact than other anti-friction 


bearings. They make appliances easier to 
use, last longer. And because of their 
small size and high capacity, they are 
standard equipment in power tools, auto- 
mobiles, lawn mowers, in farm and in- 
dustrial machinery of all kinds. Their 
development is the result of Torrington’s 
advanced skills, experience and methods 
in precision manufacturing. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Torrington manufactures a diversified line of precision products, including 


Anti-friction Bearings «+ 
Special Metal Parts * 


Knitting and Sewing Machine Needles 
Industrial Fasteners 


* Swaging Machines 
« Columbia Bicycles +* Surgeons Needies 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HREE hours after the U.S. Dis- 

trict Court had issued an injune- 
tion against him, Arkansas’ Governor 
Orval Eugene Faubus appeared on a 
state television network and, among 
other matters. delivered a lecture on 
magazine journalism. First he “invit- 
ed” his audience to read the Sept. 20 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
which carried a let-him-talk, question- 
and-answer interview with Faubus. 
Then he said: “The obviously preju- 
diced and false reports in’ Time and 
Newsweek will not help the situation.” 

Faubus named and misnamed a 
group of Arkansas “integrationists” 
who “colored, slanted and falsified re- 
ports in Time and Newsweek and in 
other publications.” Concluded he of 
his fellow Arkansans: “They have a 
right to their viewpoint, but they and 
others have bent every effort to con- 
tact all newsmen from out of the state 
and to indoctrinate them with a biased 
and prejudiced viewpoint toward me.” 

Can the whole, factual story on Lit- 
tle Rock consist only of interviewing 
Orval Faubus, taking his worn-thin 
word at its face value, and stopping 
there? Time had such an interview. 
But Time correspondents also inter- 
viewed Arkansas integrationists and 
Arkansas segregationists. They also in- 
terviewed Orval Faubus’ father. his 
cousins and his friends in the Ozark 
hills, along with his political cronies 
and his political enemies. They also 
interviewed Little Rock city and 
schoo! authorities, Justice Department 
officials in Washington, U.S. District 
Judge Ronald Davies, pool-hall char- 
acters standing around Little Rock’s 
Central High School. and the Negro 
children kept out of school. In short. 
they interviewed everyone necessary 
for the whole, factual story on what 
Orval wrought—not merely a politely 
phrased set of questions and answers. 


. 
A the impasse at Little Rock came 


to a showdown, the key figure was 
little (5 ft. 1 in., but “please don’t call 
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me tiny”) U.S, District Judge Ronald 
Norwood Davies. who came temporar- 
ily from Fargo, N. Dak. to preside over 
the Eastern District of Arkansas. To 
report on the life and times of Judge 
Davies, Time Chicago Correspondent 
Ed Darby flew to wind-blown North 
Dakota (his plane was grounded on 
the way to Grand Forks when a door 
flew open in mid-air). And one night, 
done with work for a while, Ronald 
Davies sat shirtsleeved in his Little 
Rock chambers, talked long and 
thoughtfully to Chicago Bureau Cor- 
respondents Jack Olsen and Burt Mey- 
ers. His one stipulation: no questions 
about the pending integration case. 
For a portrait of the man who upheld 
the laws in the South, see NATIONAL Ar- 
PAIRS, Visiting Judge in Little Rock. 


OXING’S Archie Moore, being oc- 

cupied with somewhat more mun- 
dane things, probably never had the 
pleasure of meeting Cecil, the duck- 
billed platypus. But this week they 
share in common the pages of Time; 
Cecil because, frail and elderly (12), 
he died; Archie, considerably older, 
because he fought well and won. In 
a week filled with news of high mo- 





‘ment and striking impact, both Ar- 


chie and Cecil fought their way into 
Trme’s crowded pages because their 
stories bore the trademark of the writ- 
er who searched his mind and found 
the telling phrase. See NATIONAL Ar- 
rAtrs, Liebestod, and Sport, Old 
Man's Cunning. 
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The Super Magnasonic, Top and front gliding panels 
conceal controls and changer. 





The Cosmopolitan 24-inch*, High Fidelity 


Television with concealed top control. 


There’s a new world of enjoyment for you 
in the realism of Magnavox High Fidelity 


Let Magnavox True High Fide 
re-created with all the exciteme 


lity fill your home with the glow of beautiful music, superbly 
nt, color and realism of the original performance. In television, 


too, Magnavox High Fidelity adds more pleasure to programs through a magnificent sound 
system to match the finest picture in TV. 





THE MAGNASONIC “310” with 12° and two 5° speak- 
ers, 10-watt amplifier, precision Magnavox changer 
with diamond pick-up and many of the other features 
you can only get in higher priced instruments. Only 
$169.50 in mahogany finish. 


THE SUPER MAGNASONIC gives you superior performance and greater 
value than any other make, Four speakers, 15” and 12” bass, 5” and 4” 
high frequency; 20-watt amplifier and precision Magnavox changer with 
Diamond Stylus. Functional styling, gliding pancls eliminate doors, lids or 
drawers. In genuine hand-rubbed mahogany, oak, walnut, cherry or ebony. 
Model 293C, in genuine mahogany, $259.50. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN with three high fidelity speakers, 10-watt am- 
plifier, chromatic optical filter and other exclusive features. In your choice 
of genuine hand-rubbed mahogany, oak, walnut or cherry as shown, $399.50. 

Magnavox instruments are the finest money can buy—and they cost far 
less than you may think. Sold only by America’s finest retailers, Magnavox- 
selected for their integrity and ability to serve you. “diagonal measure. 
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high fidelity « television « radio-phonographs 
The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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THE NATION 
With Deliberate Speed 


“The way they are treating my people 
down South, the Government can go to 
hell.” trumpeted Jazzman Louis Arm- 
strong, and.announced that he was with- 
drawing from a U.S.-financed trip to the 
Soviet Union. Nightclub Songstress Eartha 
Kitt was of like mind. “The country is 
angry, and it will take a long time to 
settle down,” she cried. “You can’t have 
a strong country with a nitwif like that 
for President.” And Harry S. Truman of 
Independence. Mo. told friends: “If this 
had happened when I was in the White 
House, I would have had Faubus in Wash- 
ington in 24 hours."’ Added his wife: “He 
would, too. It might not have been the 
right thing to do, but he would have 
done something.” 

Bess Truman expressed a popular sen- 
timent: in frustration at the continued 
defiance of the U.S. Government by Ar- 
kansas’ Democratic Governor Orval Eu- 
gene Faubus, the cry echoed across the 
land for the Eisenhower Administration 
to “do something.” But the emotional 
swelling ignored a central point: the Ad- 
ministration was indeed doing something 
—as it should be done, It was keeping the 
issue of Little Rock integration off the 
political stump and in the courts of the 
U.S. There last week Orval Faubus lost 
the showdown. 

Policy Is Policy. Implementing its 1954 
school-desegregation decision, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court called for “all deliberate 
speed” in integration, and it named the 
judges of the federal district courts as its 
agents for seeing that the order was car- 
ried out. It was in that capacity that 
North Dakota’s Judge Ronald Davies sat 
last week in Little Rock. It was in line 
with the policy set forth by the Supreme 
Court that the Administration fought its 
battle in the courtroom, and not with such 
grandstand stunts as having President 
Eisenhower fly to Little Rock and lead 
Negro children by the hand through the 
National Guard lines (a notion suggested 
by Democratic Senators Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Paul Douglas). 

A top Justice Department official ex- 
plained the reasoning behind the Admin- 
istration’s policy. “From my experience 
in the law,” said he, “it is well worth 
taking some time to prove you are legally 
right before going ahead. If we take a little 
time to do it right now, we will save 
years in the long run in carrying out the 





Lee-Evanson 
Jupce Davies 


To settlement by law. 


Supreme Court mandate. Little Rock isn’t 
our only problem in desegregation. We are 
involved in this thing all over the South. 
If we rush this thing, people will think we 
cannot prove our case. They will think we 
are unfair. That would make it easier for 
the next fellow to defy the law.” 





, Associated Press 
JAzZZMAN ARMSTRONG (SHAVING) 
To hell with the Government. 


Law Is Law. “The posture of the law 
on any given day may be bad.” said an- 
other Justice official. “But law is law. 
Faubus had a right to have those Na- 
tional Guard troops around the school 
until a court ruled otherwise. You can’t 
go into a community where everybody is 
against you and force integration because 
you want it. But if law and order are on 
your side, the community will end up on 
your side. There is a native tendency 
among Americans to be law-abiding.” 

The process of justice was allowed to 
take its orderly course, and it ended with 
Orval Faubus withdrawing his militiamen 
from Little Rock’s Central High School. 
That done, the President of the U.S. could 
throw the power of moral suasion into 
achieving peaceful integration in Little 
Rock. “I am confident,” said President 
Eisenhower, “that they [the people of 
Little Rock] will vigorously oppose any 
violence by extremists . . . I am confident 
that the citizens of the city of Little Rock 
and the State of Arkansas will welcome 
this opportunity to demonstrate that in 
their city and in their state, proper orders 
of a U.S. court will be executed promptly 
and without disorder.” 


ARKANSAS 
Case No. 3113 


Federal Judge Ronald Davies glanced 
at his case file, routinely called up the 
next item of business: “Civil Case No, 
3113 On A Motion For Preliminary In- 
junction.” But Case 3113 was far from 
routine; it brought to a ‘historic show- 
down the issue between the U.S, and Ar- 
kansas’ Democratic Governor Orval Fau- 
bus, who had defied the law of the land in 
calling out his National Guard to prevent 
school integration. 

Orval Faubus, who had been dignified 
the previous weekend by a conference 
with the President of the U.S. (Tie, 
Sept. 23), returned from Newport all full 
of himself, soon gave up any pretense of 
living up to his implied agreement to 
start withdrawing National Guard troops 
from Little Rock’s Central High School. 
He desperately tried to whip up backers 
for his claim that Little Rock had been 
about to erupt into violence at the start 
of integrated classes. Example: he called 
in a Little Rock city official, displayed a 
schoolbook with a square section of pages 
cut out (“Just right for hiding a gun’), 
and a few water pistols (“The Negroes 
were gonna fill them with acid and shoot 


VISITING JUDGE IN LITTLE ROCK 
“I’m Just One of a Couple of Hundred” 


T, Ronald Norwood Davies, do solemnly swear that I will administer jus- 
tice without respect to persons, and do equal right to the poor and to 
the rich, and that I will faithfully and impartially discharge and perform 
all the duties incumbent on me as U.S. judge for the district of North 
Dakota according to the best of my abilities and understanding, agree- 
ably to the Constitution and laws of the United States. So help me God. 


RISK, somber-eyed little (5 ft. 1 in., 140 Ibs.) Ronald 

Davies, North Dakota lawyer, took his oath as a U.S. 
District Judge in Fargo on Aug. 16, 1955, then turned to 
well-wishers with one of the shortest induction speeches on 
record: “I hope that I will have the courage to meet and 
discharge the responsibilities of my office.” Last week, 
plucked 870 miles from Fargo and set down in Little Rock 
by the impersonal workings of justice, Ronald Davies ful- 
filled his hopes. 

Born 52 years ago in Crookston, Minn., Ronald Davies 
was one of the four children (a brother died of high-school 
football injuries) of Country Editor Norwood S, Davies and 
Minnie M. Quigley Davies, still sprightly at 77 (“She'd play 
bridge three nights a week yet,” says Judge Davies, “and all 
night if you'd stay with her”). Ronald delivered 125 copies 
of the daily Crookston Times for $1.50 a week, had his 
knuckles regularly rapped with a ruler in parochial school 
by a Sister Milburga. “God love her, she’s gone,” says Judge 
Davies. “I remember her very well. Instead of holding your 
palm up, you'd hold it down and you'd get it across the 
knuckles. I want you to know that hurt. It was something 
less than pleasant.” Davies’ grandfather. chief of police in 
East Grand Forks, across the North Dakota line from 
Crookston, often let Ronald tag along into court. Says Judge 
Davies: “I was absolutely fascinated watching that municipal 
judge and listening to those lawyers. From then on, that’s 
all I ever wanted to be.” 


Chinaman’s Chance 


The Davies family moved to North Dakota in 1917, set- 
tled in Grand Forks, where Ronald became a high-school 
scatback (“I didn’t do too well through the line. They had to 
shake me loose’). He worked his way through the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota (as a soda jerk and clothing-store 
clerk), ran the roo-yd. dash on the track team. “I was get- 
ting awfully tired of running second all the time,” he recalls. 
“Alongside the university there’s some railroad spurs. I 
got the idea that running through the spurs in the snow 
I'd have to lift my legs, I'd have to get strength, I'd have 
to get stamina. Any Chinaman can see that.” Result: a 
ten-flat roo and a university record that managed to stand 
for five years. 

Davies worked his way through law school at Washing- 
ton’s Georgetown University, the first year by working the 
graveyard shift as a cop on the U.S. Capitol police force. 
Says he: “The chief had a motley aggregation. One fellow 
had one leg and I was only five foot one. The chief didn’t 
like that very well. I had a perfect record though—didn’t 
make an arrest.” 


Lawyer's Choice 
Back in Grand Forks with $2.50 in his pocket, Davies 
opened a law office “about the size of a lavatory.” He won 
his first case, a suit for payment on a promissory note. Says 
he: “It wasn’t a very difficult case. The man owed the mon- 
ey.” In 1932 Davies was elected municipal judge (at $135 a 


month) in Grand Forks; he served two terms and retired in 
1940 because “I didn’t want to get tagged with the title of 
police-court judge.” He entered the Army as a lieutenant in 
1942, held down various Stateside desk jobs for four years, 
emerged as a lieutenant colonel (“That shows the Army 
wasn’t very fussy about the way it promoted people”). Re- 
turning to North Dakota, he built a prosperous general 
practice, worked hard for every civic drive and organization 
in sight (Elks, Knights of Columbus, American Legion, 
Forty and Eight, Exchange Club), and won statewide respect 
as executive director of the North Dakota Bar Association. 

In 1955, after a poll of members listed Ronald Davies as 
top choice of the state bar association, President Eisen- 
hower appointed him to the federal bench, where he quickly 
won a reputation as a no-nonsense judge who could cut inci- 
sively through legal complexities. (‘‘There’s no one I'd rather 
have with me on a camping trip,” says a friend, “but I'd 
take any other judge in the state if I were in court and 
guilty.”) Then on Aug. 22, 1957, the Fargo Forum carried a 
brief notice tucked away on an inside page: “U.S. District 
Judge Ronald N. Davies of Fargo will leave Saturday for 
Little Rock, Ark. to preside at a term of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the U.S. Court of Arkansas. He will replace the pre- 
siding judge, who is ill,” 


On His Knees 


No sooner had Ronald Davies arrived in Little Rock than 
he was deep in the historic integration case brought on by 
Governor Orval Faubus’ defiance of the U.S. Government. 
Davies fully understood the delicacy of his situation: he 
kept to himself, left his Sam Peck Hotel room only to walk 
to the Federal Court Building across the street. Away from 
his friends and his family (he has two sons, three daugh- 
ters), friendly, family-minded Ronald Davies began to un- 
derstand for the first time what New York's famed Judge 
Harold Medina once said to him: a judge is alone no matter 
how many people he may have around him. 

During a ten-day recess in the Little Rock court eet 
ings. Ronald Davies hurried home to attend a daughter's 
wedding (“I got there by the skin-of my teeth, thank God”). 
His wife Mildred, who had been keeping “the radio blaring 
so I'll know whether they've lynched him,” noticed that he 
had lost weight, that his collars were loose around his throat. 
She noticed something else: when Roman Catholic Ronald 
Davies knelt for prayer at his bedside, as he has done every 
night of his life, he remained on his knees longer than usual. 

But when his brief breathing spell ended and he returned 
to Little Rock, Davies betrayed no personal feeling. One 
night last week, his day's work ended, he sat shirtsleeved in 
his Federal Court Building chambers and spoke quietly of 
his role. “I have no delusions about myself,” said Davies. 
“I'm just one of a couple of hundred federal judges all 
over the country. That's all.” True enough. But it was 
Ronald Davies, the little judge from Fargo, who was in 
Little Rock representing the other men of the robe—and 
the law of the land. 
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at the white kids”). The city official, far 
more impressed by Faubus’ political pow- 
er than by the “evidence,” signed a state- 
ment supporting Faubus. 

Undeserving Battleground. Through- 
out the week Arkansas’ Democratic Con- 
gressman Brooks Hays, who had engi- 
neered the Newport meeting with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in all good faith, worked 
tirelessly on Faubus. Said Mrs. Hays: 
“Sometimes I wake up in the middle of 
the night and find Brooks wide awake, 
thinking things out.” Said Hays: “I felt 
like the sparrow that flew into the bad- 
minton game.” Hays spent two hours with 
Faubus on Monday, four more on Tues- 
day, three on Wednesday and one on 
Thursday. 

Orval Faubus seemed to find the Hays 
efforts simply hilarious; time after time 
his raucous laughter boomed out of the 
second-floor study where he was conferring 
with Hays. For his own part, Brooks Hays 
could not see the humor of the situation. 
Said he: “Arkansas does not deserve to be 
this battleground—no, we surely don’t. 
This should have been fought in a state 
where there was genuine feeling on the 
subject of race.” 

That was the whole point. To set him- 
self up as a segregationist hero, Orval 
Faubus had chosen to manufacture vio- 
lence in Little Rock and make a dramatic 
issue of integration in a city long untrou- 
bled by major racial difficulties, His re- 
fusal to back down put the matter square- 
ly up to Judge Davies (see box) and the 
U.S. district court where Faubus had been 
summoned to show cause why a tem- 
porary injunction should not be issued 
against him. 

Unalterable Stand. The smallish court- 
room on the west end of Little Rock’s 
granite Federal Court Building was crowd- 
ed to capacity (about 130)—but Orval 
Faubus was conspicuously absent. He sat- 
ised the requirements of the summons 
by sending three lawyers, including Dem- 
ocratic State Committee Chairman Tom 
Harper. 

Judge Davies entered the courtroom at 
ro a.m., climbed the dais and engulfed 
himself in a padded chair several sizes too 
large. Immediately before him was a group 
of delaying motions filed by the Faubus 
legal battery: that Judge Davies disqualify 
himself on the ground of personal bias, 
that service of subpoenas against Nation- 
al Guard officers be quashed, that the 
case be dismissed because it should be 
heard by a three-judge court, etc. 

The Faubus attorneys seemed hardly to 
care what happened to the motions. With- 
in minutes after young, nervous Faubus 
Lawyer Kay Matthews began a rambling 
argument for the disqualification motion, 
Little Rock School Superintendent Virgil 
Blossom became the first—but by no 
means the last—spectator to fall sound 
asleep. Again, while addressing himself 
to another motion, Faubus Lawyer Wal- 
ter Pope said his whole argument was in 
his brief, and someone had once told him 
that judges could read. Smiled Ronald 
Davies: “Yes, I am one of the judges who 
can read.” Moments later the Faubus- 
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inspired motions were quietly and firm- 
ly overruled. 

That was enough for the Faubus law- 
yers. Chief Counsel Tom Harper, smiling 
and benign, stepped to the bar and began 
reading from scribbled notes: “The posi- 
tion of the respondent, Governor Faubus 
and his military officers, must be firm, un- 
equivocal, unalterable: that the governor 
of the State of Arkansas cannot and will 
not concede that the U.S. in this court or 
anywhere else can question his discretion 
and judgment . . .” Harper left one door 
open for retreat: “This is not to say that 
the respondents will not comply until 
they can be set aside, with orders, even 
though they may be made here.” Then, 
with old-fashioned courtroom courtesy, 


Associated Press 
ARKANSAS’ Fausus 
"Now begins the crucifixion.” 


Harper asked if the Faubus lawyers might 
be excused from the hearings. Just as 
politely Judge Davies granted the request. 
The lawyers walked out. 

"He Had No Evidence." By leaving 
the rest of the hearing uncontested, the 
Faubus lawyers foreclosed themselves 
from hope of successful appeal from the 
facts and the evidence presented after the 
walkout. As for the U.S., which had nearly 
200 Witnesses on call, the case was simpli- 
fied by the Faubus default. Result: only 
eight witnesses were called. 

They included Little Rock’s Mayor 
Woodrow Wilson Mann, School Superin- 
tendent Blossom and Police Chief Marvin 
Potts. All testified that they had neither 
heard nor seen any signs of violence be- 
fore the opening of integrated schools in 
Little Rock. Between them, they could 
think of only one exception to a remark- 
able two-decade record of racial peace in 
their city. The exception: asked if he 
could recall any violent incidents during 
his 22 years on the police force, Chief 
Potts replied: “Just the usual thing. 
They’d get into rock fights once in a while 
after school hours.” Remarked a specta- 








tor; “Imagine if they had asked the chief 
of police of Chicago if he could remem- 
ber any incidents of racial violence over 
22 years!” 

"Thwarted by the Governor." Later, 
as the afternoon wore out in Little Rock, 
Judge Davies was ready with his decision. 
There had, in fact, been no issue before 
his court. All the evidence, as the judge 
put it, showed that school integration in 
Little Rock had been “thwarted by the 
governor of Arkansas by the use of Na- 
tional Guard troops. It is equally demon- 
strable from the testimony here today 
that there would have been no violence in 
carrying out the plan of integration.” 
The preliminary injunction was therefore 
issued, ordering Faubus and his National 
Guard officers not to interfere with inte- 
gration. Snapped Judge Ronald Davies: 
“Stand in recess,” and left the bench. 

Governor Faubus, chief target of the 
injunction, had received word of his law- 
yers’ walkout while lolling relaxed in a 
window seat at his executive mansion. 
Ever since calling out the National Guard 
he had warded off questions about his 
“evidence” of violence by promising to 
produce it in court. Yet his day in court 
had come, and neither the evidence nor 
Orval Faubus was there.* Upon hearing 
that he was no longer even represented 
(because he had wanted it so), Faubus 
called for pencil and paper, scratched out 
an extraordinary statement: “Now begins 
the crucifixion. There will be no cross- 
examination, no evidence presented for 
the other [Faubus] side. So now, by the 
use of carefully selected witnesses, the 
Justice Department's case can be con- 
tinued. The results are a foregone con- 
clusion.” 

That night, after the injunction had 
been issued, Faubus appeared on three 
Little Rock television stations. Inveighing 
against the “unwarranted action” of 
Judge Davies, Faubus denounced all his 
critics.t But he would nonetheless comply 
with the court order until its “certain 
reversal on appeal.”’ Said Governor Orval 
Faubus: “I have issued orders that all 
units of the Arkansas National Guard 
stationed at the high schools in Little 
Rock be removed there as soon as this can 
be accomplished. They are now gone or 
are moving from the school grounds.” 

So they were. The last dozen or so of 
the 250 National Guardsmen who had 
moved in on Central High School and the 
executive mansion two weeks before 
pulled out quietly as Orval Faubus was 
speaking. That left the city of Little Rock 
free to go on about its business—if Orval 
Faubus, by manufacturing the myth of 
violence, had not in fact whipped up 
the reality. 






% Arriving at the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence in Sea Island, Georgia, Faubus explained to 
newsmen that he had first called out the guard 
because 1) integrationists had planned to make 
a big showcase out of integration in Little Rock, 
and 2) segregationists, catching wind of the 
plan, had threatened violence to stop it, 


+ Including Time, for its “colored, slanted and 
falsified reports’ (see Pustisner’s Letter), 
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POLITICS 


First Returns 

Arkansas’ Governor Orval Faubus had 
barely left Newport after talking to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower when Harlem’s Demo- 
cratic Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
Jr.. Baptist minister, demanded a presi- 
dential audience for Negro leaders, to 
wit, Adam Clayton Powell Jr. Ike agreed, 
leaving vague the time and place. 

This week the Democrats got from 
Democrat Powell (who bolted to Ike in 
1956) the first returns on how the Arkan- 
sas mess might sound in political lan- 
guage. Said Powell to his packed Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church in Manhattan: “I 
must sharply condemn my fellow Demo- 
crats for daring to insert politics into 
this sensitive question. How dare Adlai 
Stevenson criticize Eisenhower when just 
eight days before, on a national telecast, 
he told the national audience that he 
could do nothing if he was President in 
the present crisis? . . . And, finally, let’s 
not forget that Faubus is a Democrat, 
and his two Democratic Senators, [J. 
William] Fulbright and [John] McClel- 
lan, have refused to condemn him.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Democrat Abroad 

Senate Minority Leader William Fife 
Knowland was outspokenly annoyed at 
the appointment, and so were a lot of 
other Capitol Hill Republican leaders. 
Republican National Chairman Meade 
Alcorn protested to the White House. 
New Mexico Republicans simmered. 

Last week, despite the mutterings of 
patronage-bent Republicans, President 
Eisenhower named Democrat Robert Mc- 
Kinney, New Mexico newspaper publisher 
(Santa Fe New Mexican), cattleman and 
corporation director, as the U.S. repre- 
sentative in the 45-nation International 
Atomic Energy Agency, created to carry 
out the atoms-for-peace program that the 
President proposed in December 1953. Pa- 
tronage problems aside, brainy Bob’ Mc- 
Kinney, 47, seemed a sound choice for the 
post. A onetime (1951-52) Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, he served ably in 
1955-56 as chairman of a top-level citi- 
zens’ panel set up by the Joint Congression- 
al Committee on Atomic Energy to study 
and report on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. As a pal and protégé of the com- 
mittee’s vice-chairman, New Mexico's 
Democratic Senator Clinton P. Anderson, 
McKinney has an influential friend on 
Capitol Hill—a valuable asset when it 
comes to keeping Congress friendly to- 
ward IAEA. 

Arizona’s Republican Senator Barry 
Goldwater served public notice that he 
“certainly will oppose” McKinney's ap- 
pointment when it comes up for Senate 
confirmation. But Democrat McKinney 
can point to a detail that might soften 
Republican Goldwater's wrath: after the 
citizens’ panel turned in its report on uses 
of the atom, McKinney handed back 
$17,000 of the $50,000 that Congress had 
appropriated for expenses. 
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ARMED FORCES 
The Losing Hand 


At 36, Air Force Captain George H. 
French of Mount Vernon. N.Y. had two 
consuming passions—flying and gambling. 
As a bombardier-navigator. French was 
skillful and courageous; during World 
War II, slim, alert Airman French flew 
35 missions in B-17s, in Korea he logged 
five more missions in B-29s. But as a 
gambler, French was inept and intem- 
perate. Since his assignment in June 1956 
to a B-36 crew at the Strategic Air 
Command's Ramey AFB in Puerto Rico, 
George French, grown fat and dissipated, 
had piled up almost $10,000 in losses, 





US. Air Force 
TRAITOR FRENCH 


To whom it may concern. 


gone in debt to banks and loan companies 
to cover them. 

Last spring French left his wife and 
three children in Puerto Rico, returned 
to the U.S. temporarily for a weapons 
refresher-training course. At the end of 
the course he got leave, proceeded to put 
into action a plan that would wipe clean 
all his debts. French went to Washington. 
on April 5 took a late-evening stroll past 
the sand brick Russian Embassy on 16th 
Street. At the embassy he paused, tossed 
through the fence a letter addressed “To 
Whom It May Concern.” For $27,500, 
said the. letter, “I believe I can furnish 
you with valuable military information.” 
The information French volunteered to 
hand over: documents and diagrams of 
a B-36's atomic bombs, their fusing and 
explosive powers. The letter also estab- 
lished a rendezvous; if the Russians were 
interested, they were to get in touch with 
French within the next two days at Room 
1877 of Manhattan’s Hotel New Yorker. 

Next day came a tap on the door of 
Room 1877. French opened it warily, 
found not Russians but the FBI and 
agents of the Air Force Office of Special 
Investigations. For reasons that spoke vol- 


umes about the vigilance of the FBI. the 
letter had never got to the Russians inside 
the embassy. No sooner had French 
tossed it into embassy grounds than it 
was retrieved—unknown to him—by an 
FBI agent who must have been keeping 
a close and effective watch on the Rus- 
sians. The agent took one look, decided 
that “To Whom It May Concern” meant 
the U.S. Government. 

Last week, in Second Air Force Head- 
quarters at Barksdale AFB (Shreveport, 
La.), Captain French, career officer in 
the U.S. Air Force, went on trial be- 
fore a general court martial. The charge 
against him: violation of Article 134 
of the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice by attempting to communicate na- 
tional-defense information to a foreign 
power. French pleaded not guilty, listened 
while a military lawyer pleaded that he 
had been a good Air Force officer, had 
no Communist affiliations or beliefs. But 
at the end of the four-day trial, Cap- 
tain George French’s biggest gamble went 
against him. The court martial of three 
generals, two colonels, two lieutenant 
colonels, ordered him dishonorably dis- 
charged from the service, sentenced him 
to life imprisonment. 


Tightening the Bolts 


With only, a few weeks to go before he 
heads into retirement, Defense Secretary 
Charles Erwin Wilson is wrestling with a 
tough and bristly problem: keeping de- 
fense spending from skittering far ahead 
of the Administration’s $38 billion esti- 
mate for the current fiscal year. Engine 
Charlie found at the year's opening (July 
1) that, with the increasing complexity of 
weapons pushing costs upward, money 
was pouring out at the rate of $40 billion 
a year. He ordered cuts of 100,000 in mil- 
itary manpower and 53,000 in Defense 
Department civilian employment. Last 
week Engine Charlie tightened the budg- 
etary bolts again. With President Eisen- 
hower’s O.K., he ordered an additional 
cut of 100,000 in uniformed manpower 
by next June. (An order for a further nick 
of 30,000 or so in the civilian payroll will 
probably be issued soon. ) 

The Army will pare off 50,000 men 
under Wilson’s new directive, the Air 
Force 25,000, the Navy 15,000, and the 
Marines 10,000, bringing total military 
manpower down to 2.600,000. The Air 
Force will come down five wings to 123; 
the Army will probably drop another 
division to 15 (but will withdraw troops 
from no overseas area except Japan); the 
Navy will mothball 35 operating ships. 
Further cuts may turn out to be necessary, 
Wilson hinted, when his successor, Procter 
& Gamble’s President Neil Hosler Mc- 
Elroy, gets to working out the defense 
budget for fiscal 1959. 

Vividly recalling that the Russians re- 
cently claimed to have tested a long- 
range ballistic missile (Trme, Sept. 9), 
newsmen at Wilson’s press conference last 
week questioned him skeptically about 
the latest cuts. Did the service chiefs 
approve? “Everyone was equally dissat- 
isfied,” Wilson replied, sending laughter 
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rippling across the room. Had there been 
any easing of cold-war tensions to justify 
the cuts? No, said the Secretary. Or any 
change in U.S. strategy? Again, no. What 
the Administration was trying to do, Wil- 
son explained, was “stabilize the cost” of 
defense. “This is a problem of our econ- 
omy,” he said. 

To his candid admission that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is tailoring the na- 
tion’s defense to budgetary cloth Engine 
Charlie added a reminder: with military 
technology speeding ahead (see below), a 
shrinkage in manpower does not neces- 
sarily mean a weakening of military wal- 
lop. “Numbers alone don’t tell you the 
story,” he said, “either for them or forus.” 


Thor's Flight 


Dazzling in the Florida sunshine, a 
slender white missile, 60-odd feet long, 
rested on its launching pad at the Cape 
Canaveral Missile Test Center one morn- 
ing last week. At count down’s end. fire 
flqshed at its base, and the monster slowly 
rose into the air, a pencil of orange flame 
lengthening behind it. Straight up it rock- 
eted, gathering speed. Several miles up in 
the bright blue sky, it arched gracefully 
into a southeastward course, dwindled to 
a speck and then, 2} minutes after rising 
from its pad, disappeared out over the 
Atlantic, hurtling on toward a faraway 
Watery target. 

Fulfilled was the Air Force’s prayerful 
hope: Thor, at long last, had been suc- 
cessfully fired. A special top-level Defense 
Department committee, set up to settle the 
rivalry between Thor and its Army coun- 
terpart, Jupiter, was pondering whether 
to scrap one of the two intermediate-range 
(1,500-mile) ground-to-ground ballistic 
missiles or combine them in a hybrid 
with the best features of both. The Army 
made much of the fact that the less com- 
plex Jupiter had performed well in tests, 
while Thor, in its three tests, had twice 
flopped dismally, skipped off course the 
third time, Finally, after two strikes and 
a foul tip, Thor had saved Air Force face 
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Tuor: ON Its Way 

After two strikes ... 
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by hitting a mighty home run. More im- 
portantly, its undisputed success had added 
a mighty score to the West’s defenses, 
particularly from NATO nations and over- 
seas bases: Thor in last week’s test trav- 
eled not just 1,500 miles, but 2,000. 
Jupiter has traveled even farther. Re- 
searchman William A. Holaday, mis- 
siles assistant to Defense Secretary Wil- 
son, remarked in a speech last week 
that the U.S. had fired a ballistic mis- 
sile “thousands of miles,’ and he was 
apparently talking about Jupiter, which 
reportedly traveled 3,600 miles on its 
longest flight from Cape Canaveral. 
Between them, Thor's successful test 
shoot and Holaday’s announcement took 
much of the menace out of Moscow's 
boast that Russia had tested a long-range 
ballistic missile, proving that “it is pos- 





United Press 
ON THe Up & Up 
-.. anda foultip... 


sible to direct missiles into any part of 
the world” (Tre, Sept. 9). But the 
Russian claim seemed to carry little im- 
minent menace anyway after Secretary 
Wilson, at his last-week press confer- 
ence, pointed out in passing just what 
it was the Russians said: not that they 
had a supply of inter-continental bal- 
listic missiles, but that they had proved 
the possibility of an ICBM. Could the 
U.S., a newsman asked, have made the 
same claim a year ago? 

Wilson: Certainly, we could have if 
we wanted to. 

Newsman: Well, why don’t we want to? 

Wilson: What good does it do? 

The U.S., Engine Charlie seemed to be 
saying, would go on working toward an 
operational ICBM (a test of the Air 
Force’s intercontinental Atlas is scheduled 
for this week at Cape Canaveral), and 
leave the intercontinental chest-thumping 
to the Russians. 

While developing an arsenal of ballistic 
missiles for retaliatory or offensive power, 
the U.S. is also working on defense against 
Russian ICBMs. Until recently, scientists 
and military men generally agreed that a 
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. . a home run. 


nuclear-armed ICBM, hurtling toward its 
target at 15,000 m.p.h., would be an “ulti- 
mate weapon,” against which a nation 
could do nothing to save its cities from 
destruction. Last week General Thomas 
D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff, an- 
nounced that the Air Force has developed 
a new radar system that could detect an 
oncoming ICBM as much as 3,000 miles 
away. Based on the ORDIR (omnirange 
digital radar) devised by Columbia Uni- 
versity scientists (Time, Aug. 19), the new 
warning system would allow perhaps 15 
minutes for defenders to compute the on- 
coming missile’s course and speed with 
electronic brains, and launch a missile to 
intercept it high up in the sky. 

The U.S. now has no missile capable of 
intercepting an ICBM, but both the Army 
and the Air Force are working on “aunties” 
(Pentagon slang for antimissile missiles). 
An auntie would have to perform with 
fantastically superfine precision—unattain- 
able, some scientists fear—in order to find 
a remote target moving at 15,000 m.p.h., 
but if it does prove to be feasible, auntie 
plus ORDIR would take the ultimateness 
out of the ultimate weapon. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Hard Line (Contd.) 


While the U.S. was enjoying its peace- 
ful, prosperous summer, two facts came 
clear about Communist diplomacy 1957. 
These were that 1) the Russians, pouring 
arms into Syria and ships into the Medi- 
terranean, were back at their old oft- 
frustrated game of trying to get a foot- 
hold in the Middle East; and 2) they 
wanted no part of effective disarmament, 
a point proved when they turned down 
the West’s latest and most moderate dis- 
armament proposals—and instead bran- 
dished their first test-model interconti- 
nental ballistic missile. 

Last week Secretary of State Dulles got 
up before the opening general debate of 
the U.N. General Assembly (see Foreicn 
News) to tell where the U.S. stands on 
the twin issues. 

Syria, Dulles put the current diplomat- 
ic point and counterpoint about Syria 
into proper perspective by recalling Rus- 
sia’s failures in persistent attempts to 
dominate the strategic, oil-rich Middle 
East and eastern Mediterranean. In 1940 
the Communists went after a spheres-of- 
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influence deal with Ally Adolf Hitler that 
would give them control “in the general 
direction of the Persian Gulf”: in 1945-46 
the Communists prolonged their wartime 
occupation of Azerbaijan in northern 
Iran, were forced out by U.N. pres- 
sure; between 1946 and 1949 the Commu- 
nists sparked the Greek civil war, saw it 
fizzle out; in 1955 they sent tanks and 
MIGs to Egypt’s volatile Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, saw them smashed in the Suez 
crisis. Now there was Syria. “There.” said 
Dulles, “Soviet-bloc arms were exultantly 
received and political power has increas- 
ingly been taken over by those who de- 
pend upon Moscow. True patriots have 
been driven from positions of power by 
arrests or intimidation. One consequence 
of this is that Turkey now faces military 
danger from the major buildup of Soviet 
arms in Syria on its southern border, a 
buildup concerted with Soviet military 
power on Turkey’s northern border.” 

In this situation Dulles’ central concern 
was that Syria’s Soviet-armed leaders, 
“perhaps unwittingly,” might be led by 
“an abnormal sense of power” into attack- 
ing their Arab neighbors. Dulles warned 
the Syrians—“This is risky business”— 
and he quoted the action passage of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. “The U.S. is pre- 
pared to use armed forces to assist any 
nation or group of nations requesting as- 
sistance against armed aggression from 
any country controlled by international 
Communism.” 

Disarmament. Dulles restated the ma- 
jor package proposals of the U.S. and its 
allies in the six-month-long disarmament 
talks in London. These were 1) rule out 
surprise attacks by setting up air and 
ground inspection, 2) stop production 
of fissionable materials for weapons and 
gradually convert nuclear stockpiles to 
atoms for peace, 3) suspend nuclear tests 
for two years, 4) no war experiments to 
be conducted in space, 5) begin the re- 
duction of conventional arms. Under such 
a disarmament system, said Dulles, “bad 
faith would be so vulnerable to detection 
that it would not become a profitable tac- 
tic even for those so inclined.” But the 
Russians had rejected these proposals, re- 
iterating only that the West ought to stop 
nuclear tests without waiting for foolproof 
controls. Asked Dulles: Why? 

“We seek,” the Secretary said, “by ex- 
periments now carefully controlled, to find 
out how to eliminate the hazardous radio- 
active material now incident to the ex- 
plosion of thermonuclear weapons. Also 
we seek to make nuclear weapons into 
discriminating weapons, suitable for de- 
fense against attacking troops, submarines 
and bombers, and for interception of in- 
tercontinental missiles. The Soviet Union 
seems not to want the character of nu- 
clear weapons thus to be refined and 
changed. It seems to like it that nuclear 
weapons can be stigmatized as ‘horror’ 
weapons. 

“Does it perhaps calculate that under 
these conditions governments subject to 
moral and religious influences will not be 
apt to use them? And would the Soviet 
government, which is itself not subject to 
moral and religious restraints, thereby 
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International 
DULLEs AT THE U.N.* 
"This is risky business." 


gain a special freedom of action and initia- 
tive as regards such weapons? And does 
the Soviet Union not want nuclear weap- 
ons to be refined into effective defensive 
weapons which could repel an aggressive 
attack by those who control the most 
manpower? ... 

“Humanity faces a tragic future if the 
war threat is not brought under control. 
Any government that summarily rejects 
these disarmament proposals would accept 
a frightful responsibility before all the 
world.” 

But the next speaker was Russia’s An- 
drei Gromyko, and his answer once again 
was nyet, 


AGRICULTURE 
Why Comply? 

The Rube Goldberg awkwardness of the 
U.S.’s federal farm programs was revealed 
once again last week in a problem faced 
—and solved, after a fashion—by Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. To 
avert a threatened collapse in hog prices 
next year, Benson offered to support this 
year, at $1.10 a bushel, any and all corn 
grown by Corn Belt farmers who ignored 
the Agriculture Department’s acreage 
controls (for farmers who complied with 
controls, the support price is $1.36). He 
was “sorry,” said Benson, but he just had 
to take: the step, because if free-market 


* Behind Dulles: General Assembly President 
Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand. 








corn prices fell too low, farmers would 
take advantage of cheap feed and raise 
so many piglets that a hog glut would re- 
sult. Benson might have added that the 
cheap-corn danger is a result of the chron- 
ic corn surplus, which in turn is a result 
of .the jerry-built federal price-support 
programs, 


CENSUS 
Heads Up 


Latest U.S. population count by the 
Department of Commerce’s Census Bu- 
reau: 171.2 million, an increase of roughly 
3,000,000 since July 1956. 


OPINION 


Labor's Love Lost 

Public regard for labor unions has suf- 
fered substantially since John McClellan’s 
Senate Labor Rackets Subcommittee be- 
gan showing up corruption in the Team- 
sters Union last February, Pollster George 
Gallup last week surveyed the U.S. on the 
question: “In general, do you approve or 
disapprove of labor unions?” Result: 


Feb. Sept. 

Approve 76% 64% 

Disapprove 14% 18% 

No opinion 10% 18% 
ANIMALS 


Liebestod? 


When Penelope, the duck-billed platy- 
pus, mysteriously escaped from her platy- 
pusary in New York’s Bronx Zoo last 
summer, she became the first platypus in 
the U.S. outside captivity. The only other 
platypus in the U.S. remained in captivi- 
ty, in the very platypusary where Penel- 
ope was wont to waddle. He was Cecil, 
12, Penelope's intended. With Penelope 
gone (Time, Aug. 19), not even the des- 
perate search by a platyposse could trace 
her; regretfully she was given up for dead. 

Cecil kept a stiff upper bill. Then he 
began to lose weight. Normally he tipped 
the scale at 3.4 or 3.8 lbs., but he dropped 
to 2.3 lbs., and his appetite for crayfish, 
worms, coddled eggs and frogs declined. 
Whether Cecil was lonely for Penelope 
nobody could tell, for most platypuses are 
somewhat phlegmatic anyway (exception: 
saucy Penelope, who perhaps left Cecil 
for that very reason). Last week Cecil 
died. Zoo officials performed an autopsy, 
concluded that old age had killed him. 
Sentimental newspapers (including the 
august New York Times) said that Cecil’s 
heart was broken. If it were true he never 
let on, being the phlegmatic sort. 


NEW JERSEY 
Closing the Gap 


From seacoast to mountain, New Jer- 
sey’s 21 counties reverberated with the 
noise of political engines last week as 
the state’s 1957 gubernatorial campaign 
went into high gear. Touring for the Dem- 
ocrats (on occasion in a borrowed green 
station wagon with Pennsylvania tags): 
handsome, hard-working Governor Robert 
Baumle Meyner, 49, consistently favored 
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for a second term despite New Jersey's 
heavy Republican registration. Touring 
for the G.O.P. (in a red, white and blue 
milk truck): horn-rimmed, wealthy State 
Senator Malcolm Stevenson Forbes, 38 
who bucked the Republican organization 
to win the primary, is working even harder 
Bob Meyner. Listening to the 
engines roar last week, New Jersey sensed 
that the red, white and blue milk truck 
was rapidly closing the gap. 

For both candidates, victory means 
more than the governor’s job. Candidate 
Meyner, mentioned in passing as a presi- 
dential possibility in 1956, will be men- 
tioned even more strongly in 1960 if he 
can keep his hold on New Jersey. Candi- 
date Forbes has a double goal: long-range. 
the Princeton graduate (’41) and publish- 
er (Forbes business magazine) would like 
to be President too. But short-range, his 
victory would go a long way toward off- 
setting recent losses of G.O.P. governor- 
ships in Maine, Kansas, Iowa and Penn- 
sylvania and the resounding Republican 
setback in Wisconsin’s Senate election. 

Taxes, Taxes, Taxes. To reverse the 
trend in New Jersey, Forbes quickly dis- 
covered he needed both friends and an 
issue. To gain friends, he revved himself 
up into an Estes Kefauver of suburbia. 
He has climbed aboard Manhattan-bound 
ferryboats to shake hands. waded into 
lakes, scoured supermarkets, logged 6.000 
miles on the converted milk truck. Along 
with this “Operation Doorbell” went “( )p- 
eration Coffee Cup.” By the hundreds. 
New Jersey women are sitting down to 
sip coffee from Forbes-decorated cups, 
dab at their lips with paper napkins 
imprinted with a Forbes family cooky 
recipe, listen to a tape-recorded message 
from the candidate. 

“When I started this campaign,” says 
Forbes, “I had a dozen things I wanted to 
indict the Meyner administration for. But 
I found out that people were only interest- 
ed in spending and what we were going to 
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ey Ring 


REPUBLICAN ForBeEs 
High gears for the red, white and blue. 


do about taxes. taxes, taxes.” To New 
Jersey audiences burdened with neither 
income nor sales taxes (and worrying con- 
stantly about both), Forbes has so far not 
said what he is going to do. But he is 
achieving results by scoring the rising 
budget, blasting Meyner as the biggest- 
spending governor in state history. 

On the Beach. In addition to these 
frontal attacks, Meyner has been wounded 
by a shot in the back from his own party. 
The key to a Democratic victory rests 
in Hudson County, where last élection 
Meyner won almost half his 154,000-vote 
plurality over Republican Candidate Paul 
Troast. Now Hudson is racked by interne- 
cine warfare; “Victory Ticket’? Demo- 
crats, who last spring wrested control of 
Jersey City away from Boss John V. 
Kenny, this election are trying to take the 
whole county. The conflict and confusion 
may rob Meyner of many of the votes he 
needs to roll up in Hudson in order to 
overcome a Forbes edge in such heavily 
Republican counties as Essex and Bergen. 

Meyner hopes that he can tranquilize 
Hudson County. He also hopes to prove 
that he can whip Malcolm Forbes single- 
handed. Already he has turned down prof- 
fers of speechmaking aid from Democrat- 
ic bigwigs—Harry Truman, Adlai Steven 
son, Jack Kennedy et al. Forbes, on the 
other hand, is playing no such solo role. 
He has eagerly accepted offers of speech- 
making and advice from Vice President 
Nixon, Interior Secretary Fred Seaton and 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell, hopes 
that even President Eisenhower himself 
will swing through. The prospects had 
Forbes already counting his victory vote 
last week. “All the Democrats had,” said 
he jubilantly, “was a long, shallow beach. 
When the tide ran out, it ran awful fast.’ 
If Malcolm Forbes was right, he would 
surely be riding the crest of the Republi- 


can wave come next November: if he 
turned out to be wrong, he would be gone 
with the undertow and with the Republi- 
can hopefuls of Maine. Kansas 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Withdrawn Democrat 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon John- 
son last week scratched one important 
name from the list of 1960 presidential 
speculations. Said he: “I do not know who 
the candidate will be, but I have every 
conviction . . . that it will not be me.’ 
But though Democrat Johnson insisted he 
was “not leaving the door open for any 
last-minute changes in attitude,” one thing 
was clear. He had not vet thrown the bolt. 


Binding Tie? 


Like many another astute Republican 
George Magoffin Humphrey is painfully 
aware of a mounting Midwest crisis for 
the G.O.P. Growing Old Guard resent- 
ment at Eisenhower Republicans has al- 
ready cost the Republic ans some key state- 
houses, congressional seats and a Wis- 
consin Senate seat, may inflict even more 
wounds in the 1958 congressional elections 
unless the right wing starts fighting Demo- 
crats instead of Ike Republicans. Visiting 
Chicago last week for what Illinois’ Gov- 
ernor William G. Stratton had proclaimed 
as “George Humphrey Day,” the ex- 
Treasury Secretary spoke at a fund-raising 
banquet in his honor, volunteered a Dutch 
uncle's advice. Stop complaining about 
little things, he admonished, and start 
appreciating big accomplishments. 

At a closed-door, pre-banquet luncheon 
before 150 G.O.P. fund raisers from nine 
Midwestern states Humphrey tried to 
straighten some of the hair he had frizzed 
during the budget flap last winter, when 
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he remarked that continued big budgets 
would bring on a hair-curling depression. 
Said he: “I think you might just as well 
admit that there is a wave of criticism, 
a wave of disappointment, a wave of com- 
plaint that is going all over the country— 
here in Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, in 
a lot of places. It is more prevalent with 
just the kind of people who are right 
here, the kind of.people who have done 
the work to furnish the money for these 
political campaigns.” 

The Bright Future. Why did the wave 
occur? “I don’t know why.” said Hum- 


phrey. “It isn’t local, attributable to any 
one newspaper or anything of that kind. 
I have been trying to think what it is. I 
just wonder if perhaps it isn’t because 
this Eisenhower Administration has done 
such a tremendously successful job on 
the big things—on the things that got him 
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elected. Each of us is thinking of some of 
the more minor things that we would like 
to have handled just the way we would 
have done, and one after another becomes 
dissatisfied with what is going on.” 

That evening, in a jammed hotel ball- 
room, Humphrey proceeded to give more 
of his from-the-shoulder talk to 2,300 who 
had paid $100 a plate to hear it. The 
record of the Republican Administration, 
said he, “is a record of outstanding per- 
formance, and its promise for the future 
is bright if all of us will lay aside our 
little disagreements and will work .. .” 

Nodding Old Guard. “We have en- 
couraged a rapidly rising economy which 
has brought more wealth, more purchasing 
power, more comfort, more jobs, more 
homes, more luxuries, more leisure, more 
education and more security to our peo- 
ple than they have ever enjoyed before. 
Do we want to lose this? Do we want to 
let some pet or personal scheme of our 
own keep us from going on with the fight? 
Do we want to have Republicans sit on 
their hands as some 500,000 of them did 
in Wisconsin the other day? I'll say we 
don’t.” 

At the close of the speech even the 
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Old Guard people in the audience were 
nodding in agreement. Their reaction was 
a sign that George Humphrey, respected 
by business and trusted implicitly by Ike, 
could become the tie that would bind to- 
gether the G.O.P.’s two wings in time 
for the 1958 elections. 


COMMUNITIES 
Something for the Kids 


For several years parents and school 
officials of the little farming community 
of Utica, Kans, (pop. 300) have worried 
that youngsters might be injured in the 
boisterous yearly initiation of high school 
freshmen by the senior class. So Mrs. Bet- 
ty Stevens, English teacher and sponsor of 
this year’s senior class, decided to try 
something different. Instead of seeing her 
charges mill around all evening at a rough- 
house gymnasium party, she would get the 
seniors to lead the freshmen on a pre- 
Halloween trip through a haunted house. 
Principal William Hobert Sallee, 60, got 
into the spirit of the thing, thought the 
kids might get a kick out of finding him 
hanging in a dark room. 

One day last week Mrs. Stevens and 
her seniors took over an abandoned farm- 
house two miles outside town, scattered 
papier-maché skulls, steer bones, toy rat- 
tlesnakes and other spooky bits and pieces 
in strategic places. Just before the party 
Principal Sallee daubed himself with black 
greasepaint, spattered catsup on his face 
and clothes and suspended himself, a rope 
strung beneath his arms, from the kitchen 
ceiling. His feet touched a floor littered 
with broken bottles, burlap sacks, fire 
chains. 

One by one, the seniors led the fresh- 
men through the dark house, amid weird 
groans and rattling chains. When they 
came to the kitchen they briefly flashed a 
light on the hideous but familiar form 
that hung limply and moaned softly. All 
the freshmen agreed that the hanging man 
was the scariest spook of all. Midway in 
the fun Mrs. Stevens slipped into the 
kitchen with her camera to get a picture. 
She called to Sallee. There was no an- 
swer. She turned on her flashlight. Some- 
how, as he had moved his feet on the lit- 
tered floor, Principal Sallee had slipped; 
the noose had worked up from his arm- 
pits to his neck and he was dead of 
strangulation. 


The Publisher 


Folks in Worthington, Mass. (pop. 515) 
are as tradition-prim and Yankee-proper 
as any other New Englanders, and they 
usually have a cold and suspicious eye for 
strangers. But right from the start they 
accepted George Humphrey, a nice fellow 
who last year bought a big, 15-room co- 
lonial house on 130 acres, and moved in 
with his wife and children. 

Jean Humphrey, 34, a slender, lively 
woman who once danced with the corps de 
ballet at Manhattan’s famed Radio City 
Music Hall, opened up dancing classes at 
Worthington’s Town Hall. George. 39, was 
a publisher, ran a little printing firm that 
turned out school yearbooks and similar 


publications. He liked to drive around in 
a $10,000 Continental Mark IT, and was 
known to be a mite expansive about his 
moneymaking prowess; he also gave the 
impression that he was related to former 
U.S. Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey. He had a little printing press in 
his basement, and a friendly real-estate 
man who saw it once joshed: “You could 
make a bundle of ten-dollar bills on that 
machine.” “Yes,” laughed George, “that’s 
right.” and he hustled his visitor into 
another room. 

Fortnight ago U.S. Treasury agents ar- 
rested George and two other men in Bos- 
ton, then sped to Worthington to confis- 
cate a complete counterfeiting setup in 
Humphrey's cellar, including $5,500 in in- 
expertly printed $10 and $20 bills, as well 
as negatives and plates for making Cana- 
dian currency and American Telephone 
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and Telegraph Co. stock certificates. 

Worthington was shocked. Of late, ev- 
erybody knew, the Humphreys had been 
terribly short of money: their phone had 
been disconnected and bills had been pil- 
ing up in the house for months. Ingenu- 
ously, George had been carrying on, assur- 
ing his creditors that he would soon make 
good his debts; George’s word was good 
enough, 

With George in jail, the Humphreys 
lost their mortgaged house and most of 
their chatteled belongings. But the towns- 
folk, though they do not make friends 
casually, rallied to the friends they had 
made. Neighbors called on Jean, offered 
shelter for her and her four children, 
furniture, food. “This,” explained one 
woman, “is not charity, It’s just a little 
help for some neighbors who need it. 
They were such wonderful people and 
helped the community in so many ways.” 
Said Jean Humphrey (who plans to con- 
tinue her dancing classes): “I want to 
stay here in Worthington. All of a sudden, 
I have discovered the best friends I have 
ever known. It’s where everything is out 
in the open, where everybody knows. . . 
We'll start all over again.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





WESTERN EUROPE 
Game Without Chips 


At noontime one day last week a pla- 
toon of brass-buttoned, bowler- and top- 
hatted runners fanned out from the Bank 
of England through the rabbit-warren 
streets of the City of London. When their 
message reached the stock exchange, there 
was stunned silence, and for almost half 
an hour trading was all but suspended. 
By government decree, the Bank of Eng- 
land interest rate (on which most other 
British interest rates depend) had been 
sharply raised from 5% to 7%—its high- 
est level since 1920. 

This was Britain’s emphatic answer to 
an emphatic crisis in Western Europe’s 
currency, involving Britain, France and 
West Germany. Two months ago, with- 
out whispering the dreaded word devalu- 
ation, the French devalued the frane by 
20%. After that, word spread that pros- 
perous West Germany, well on her way to 
cornering Europe’s foreign-exchange re- 
serves, would soon have to do the oppo- 
site, and revalue its Deutsche Mark against 
other currencies. Anxious to get hold of 
Deutsche Marks while they were still 
“cheap,” foreign speculators began buy- 
ing them up at a rate that in September 
reached $100 million worth a week. To 
finance their purchases, many of the spec- 
ulators sold British sterling, thereby cre- 
ating a run on Britain’s gold and dollar 
reserves and setting off talk that the 
pound would soon have to be devalued. 

Helpful Erhard. It was a situation near- 
ly as embarrassing to Bonn as to London. 
Early last week West German Economics 
Minister Ludwig Erhard moved to make 
investment in Germany less inviting by 
lowering the West German central bank 
rate from 44% to 4%. Less than 24 hours 
later, Britain’s Chancellor Peter Thorney- 
croft made his drastic change in the Bank 
of England interest rates. Between them, 
Erhard and Thorneycroft hoped to halt, 
if not reverse, the flight from the pound 
to the Deutsche Mark. 

Not the allure of the Deutsche Mark, 
but steady inflation at home is what does 
most to injure the value of the British 
pound. To remedy this, Thorneycroft last 
week acted with the characteristic talent 
of the British to accept bad news and get 
on with it. He abandoned government 
plans for a 20% increase in public in- 
vestment next year and asked all private 
banks to freeze credit at the present level. 
These actions would put quite a crimp in 
the Tory electioneering promise of all the 
delights of the welfare state plus a sound 
economy. It was apt to mean dearer goods, 
less industrial expansion and, in all prob- 
ability, some added unemployment in 
Britain. Politically unpopular as this was 
likely to be—‘‘a sudden and savage set- 
back,” cried Liberal Party Leader Jo Gri- 
mond—Thorneycroft’s measures were a 
step toward economic good health for 
Britain and all Western Europe. 
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How Many Can Play? Thorneycroft 
plainly indicated that he thought the next 
step was up to the U.S. In the first six 
months of this year, U.S. exports to the 
sterling area exceeded imports by $396 
million, and that hardy old bogey, the 
dollar gap, was once again casting its 
specter over Europe. (Even the Germans 
have an unfavorable balance of trade with 
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the U.S.) At this week's International 
Monetary Fund meeting in Washington, 
Thorneycroft and other European dele- 
gates will pose anew the old question: 
How can Europe play in the poker game 
of international finance and trade when 
the U.S. holds the chips? The implied 
European threat is to set up its own 
separate game, cutting all the U.S. im- 
ports it can. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Trenchant Tory 


In his first nine months as the Queen’s 
First Minister, Harold Macmillan has 
been a good deal more effective in Cabi- 
net and Commons than in the country at 
large. He commands debate by knowing 
his mind; he has repaired the party dam- 
age of Suez by acting as if it had never 
happened, while keeping on one of its 
architects, Selwyn Lloyd, as Foreign Sec- 
retary. His administration has not hesi- 
tated to make bold and imaginative re- 
definitions of military and economic pol- 
icy. Yet Macmillan has not yet succeeded 
in translating his primacy among politi- 


cians into popularity among the people: 
in the latest test, a Gloucester by-election 
fought last fortnight, the Conservative 
poll tumbled a full 20%, a loss surpassing 
any suffered in Eden’s bleakest days. 

Last week, with general elections bare- 
ly two years away at the most, Prime 
Minister Macmillan moved to repair his 
government’s unpopularity. In the most 
important of several Cabinet shifts, Mac- 
millan promoted his Education Minister, 
Viscount Hailsham, 49, to the top Cabinet 
post of Lord President of the Council, 
where he will be one of an inner four 
(along with Lloyd, Home Secretary Rich- 
ard A. Butler and the Exchequer’s Peter 
Thorneycroft) though not saddled with 
a ministry. He then named Hailsham 
chairman of the Conservative Party. 

For Queen & Country. The most ve- 
hement, articulate and dynamic of the 
new generation of Tory ministers, Hail- 
sham is a meaty, Churchill-jawed figure 
of fire and ambition who has emerged 
since Suez as a popular leader despite 
what he regards as the blight of nobility. 
When, as Quintin McGarel Hogg, an Ox- 
ford undergraduate of 22, he learned that 
his father had accepted his first peerage, 
he literally danced with rage, shouting: 
“He’s done it without consulting me! It 
will interfere with my political career!” 
As young Hogg realized, it has been gen- 
erally acknowledged for the past 30 years 
that a Prime Minister must be a member 
of the Lower House in order to espouse 
his policies there. 

After a brilliant Oxford career, Hogg 
excelled in London law courts, won a seat 
in Commons (as an all-out supporter of 
Chamberlain’s appeasement policy), was 
wounded fighting in Africa, helped form 
a Tory Reform movement in Parliament 
for wider welfare measures. 

In 1950 his father died, and Quintin 
Hogg, after a fruitless appeal to Prime 
Minister Attlee, wrathfully denounced 
“the arrogance of ministers” who declined 
to change constitutional practice so that 
he might stay on in the House of Com- 
mons. Hogg became Viscount Hailsham, 
and stomped off to what he called the 
“political ghetto,” the House of Lords. 

Erudite, self-assured and sometimes 
petulant, Hailsham, a devout Tory of the 
“For Queen and Country” tradition, does 
not suffer fools gladly—and he includes 
as fools a wider group than do more pru- 
dent politicos. Outspoken to the point of 
bluster, courageous to the point of rash- 
ness, he sounded off from the Lords 
against nationalized industry, Socialism 
(“imposed equality”), in favor of capital 
punishment, against lowbrow radio and 
TV programs, and above all, for a “firm” 
British line in foreign affairs. After Suez 
he came into his own as the party’s favor- 
ite orator, blurting openly what many 
Conservatives felt. Never failing to men- 
tion first that he is part American (his 
maternal grandfather was Judge Trimble 
Brown of Nashville, Tenn.), he went 
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on to say: “Almost for the first time in 
my life, I have begun to find it hard to 
say that I am half American, and still 
harder to say that I am proud of it.” Then 
he proclaimed roundly: “We do not wish 
to hear any moral lectures from those 
whose moral weakness and incapacity to 
see the facts was the precipitating factor 
in the [ Suez] crisis.” 

Sour Opinion. Most observers blame 
the new Tory electoral setbacks on infla- 
tion and the unpopular Rent Law. 
Hailsham, taking office last week, char- 
acteristically issued a more sweeping 
pronouncement: “I believe that public 
opinion in Britain has never been so sour; 
the people have lost confidence in demo- 
cratic life.” Old-regimental tie (the Rifle 
Brigade) awry, he tossed in a few reas- 
surances that he would be “a member of 
the team” and “a listening post.” 

“Just the man to revive Conservative 
enthusiasm,” acknowledged the left-wing 
New Statesman. But the Economist 
thought the appointment “a mistake,” 
forecasting that so robust and ambitious 
a spokesman would tend to report not 
what the constituencies want but “what 
he personally thinks they ought to want.” 
Either way, Hailsham would soon be 
heard from, doing his provocative utmost 
to arrest what he calls “a fall in the tone 
of public controversy.” 


WEST GERMANY 
Champagne & Silence 


In the first flush of his unprecedented 
electoral third-term victory, Christian 
Democratic Leader Konrad Adenauer 
drove out to the Benedictine monastery at 
Maria Laach near Bonn, where he had 
taken refuge for almost a year during the 
worst days of being Nazi-blacklisted 
before the war. In one respect the Chan- 
cellor’s hour-and-a-half meditation in the 
monastery gardens was like all his actions 
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of his week of triumph: he kept a discreet 
silence about his intentions, as is the vic- 
tor’s prerogative. The opposition Social- 
ists, on the other hand, might be expected 
to hold a noisy post mortem to complain 
about the lackluster campaign by roly- 
poly Erich Ollenhauer, but the important 
Hamburg state election comes up in No- 
vember, and if the Socialists are to win it, 
they must seem to be united. 

The final count of last week's election 
showed that Adenauer and the Socialists 
together tallied an impressive 81% of the 
popular vote. In defeat. the Socialists ac- 
tually increased their share of the popular 
vote from 28.8% in 1953 to 31.75%. 
Under Germany’s proportional-represen- 
tation system, this gives the Socialists just 
over one-third of the Bundestag’s 497 
seats, or enough to block any constitu- 
tional changes. Of all the other parties, 
only Reinhold Maier’s  right-of-center 
Free Democrats, who won 41 seats, got 
more than the minimum 5% necessary to 
be represented in the Bundestag. Thus the 
prospect is that West Germany is well on 
the way to a reasonably well balanced 
two-party government, free from the frag- 
mentation that did so much to destroy the 
Weimar Republic of-the ‘20s. Christian 
Democrats were particularly heartened by 
the fact that they had scored sizable gains 
in traditionally Socialist strongholds in 
the industrial Ruhr. In a brief morning- 
after champagne celebration with party 
workers, 81-year-old Konrad Adenauer 
bubbled: “We can finally end the divi- 
sions of class.” 


The General Must Wait 


Ever since the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order stormed iron-shod over northeast- 
ern Europe, German military commanders 
have made their marks as rigid discipli- 
narians who brooked no nonsense from 
anyone, civilians in particular. In Bonn 
last week, ambitious young Defense Min- 
ister Franz Josef Strauss made headline 
news by turning the tables. 

Strauss had proposed a Defense Min- 
istry lieutenant colonel for promotion. 
Brigadier General Burkhart Miiller-Hille- 
brand, a 52-year-old member of the clan- 
nish former German General Staff. work- 
ing in the personnel section, objected so 
strongly in writing to the colonel’s lack of 
combat distinction in World War IT that 
Strauss ordered the general to report to 
him immediately in full-dress uniform. 
Miiller-Hillebrand obeyed, but when he 
had waited 30 minutes outside Strauss’s 
office, he stalked out declaring: “This has 
not happened in my entire military career. 
If the Minister wants to talk to me, tell 
him I am at home.” 

Strauss sent a driver to haul the reluc- 
tant general back, explained in equally 
tough terms that he himself often had to 
wait half an hour or more for his boss, 
Federal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, and 
thought nothing of it. Then Strauss, who 
has a flair for the dramatic gesture to 
point a moral, sacked General Miiller- 
Hillebrand and gave a one-word explana- 
tion of his action: ‘“Insubordination.” 
German newspapers seemed delighted. 


NATO 
Emergency Call 


From somewhere southeast of Green- 
land came the crackle of an urgent radio 
message: “Being fired on by Orange sur- 
face raider. /nchcliffe Castle.” With that 
alert from a famed but fictitious mer- 
chant vessel,* simulated hell broke loose 
in the North Atlantic. Out to punish 
the “aggressors,”’ a six-nation Blue fleet 
totaling nearly 160 fighting ships began 
steaming toward Norway. In the Iceland- 
Faeroes gap, 36 Orange submarines, in- 
cluding the atom-powered ‘Nautilus, lay 
in wait. The U.S. destroyer Charles R. 
Ware was “sunk”; a “torpedo” slowed 
down the carrier U.S.S. /ntrepid, and 
H.M.S. Ark Royal had a hot time beating 
off the assaults of Britain-based Valiant 
jet bombers. But by early afternoon, Blue 
carrier planes got through to make dum- 
my atom attacks on Norway's ports, 
bridges and airfields. Into the midst of 
this earnest make-believe strayed a Rus- 
sian trawler—a real one. The Russian, 
being overtaken, had the right of way and 
held it, passing diagonally through the 
entire NATO fleet as the big ships re- 
fueled and moved beyond her. 

Operation Strike Back is the first of 
half a dozen ambitious NATO maneuvers 
to be held in the next few weeks along a 
5,000-mile arc stretching from northern 
Norway to southern Turkey. Operation 
Deep Water will see some 10,000 U.S. 
marines make a landing on the famed 
Gallipoli Peninsula, guarding the Darda- 
nelles at Russia’s back doorstep. Opera- 
tion Counter Punch, in Central Europe, 
will call into action all NATO’s air 
strength together with the national air- 
defense systems of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and The Netherlands. All in all, 
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more than 250,000 men, 300 ships and 
1,500 aircraft are participating in the 
biggest maneuvers since World War II. 

Formidable as these forces sound, they 
do not satisfy ‘O's Supreme Com- 
mander, blond, boyish-looking U.S. Air 
Force General Lauris Norstad. Last week, 
giving the top military brass of the 15 
NATO nations a secret preview of the 
formal five-year plan that he will submit 
to NATO's permanent Council next 
month, Norstad stubbornly reiterated that 
if it is to be an effective shield against 
Soviet aggression in Europe NATO must 
have “about 30 divisions” in the line that 
runs from the Baltic to the Alps. A vast 
comedown from the 1952 vision of 97 
divisions, Norstad’s minimum goal is, 
even so, out of reach, and threatens to 
become more so, at a time when most 
Western nations (including the U.S.) are 
reducing the number of men under arms. 
NATO has at its immediate disposal in 
the central defense line only a bit over 
18 divisions, five of them U.S. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Quickly & Quietly 


After the high drama of Suez and Hun- 
gary, which dominated the Eleventh Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, dele- 
gates to the Twelfth General Assembly 
gathered in Manhattan last week, willing 
to be more prosaic. “Frankly,” said one 
Western diplomat, ‘we hope this is going 
to be a dull, dreary and fast session.” 

There were issues galore to orate about 
—Algeria, Cyprus, Kashmir, Syria, South 
Africa, Red China’s membership, Palestine 
refugees, Hungary’s aftermath, disarma- 
ment. The words would be many and 
searing, but the professionals on hand 
hoped that little action would be required. 
Even India, which sometimes seems to be 
rocking the boat for the sheer pleasure of 
making waves, was said to be in a mood 
to sit still because of its urgent need for 
economic help from abroad. 

The first week—at least—reflected the 
new mood. Lebanon’s Charles Malik with- 
drew from what had been a hotly con- 
tested race for the Assembly presidency, 
and New Zealand’s Sir Leslie Munro was 
swept into office by a vote of 77 to 1. The 
Steering Committee accepted a U.S. pro- 
posal to put aside Red China’s perennial 
membership bid. The committee rejected 
a Greek request to debate British “atroc- 
ities” in Cyprus, settling for a less con- 
troversial listing: “The Cyprus Question.” 
Even Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko, with his mechanical repetition of 
familiar Russian themes, surprised the 
U.S. delegation by his relatively moderate 
tone, as Soviet polemics go. 

New President Munro, lawyer and one- 
time newspaper editor who has served at 
the U.N. for the past five years, promised 
to gavel quickly for order, start the ses- 
sions on time, and get everybody home 
for Christmas. “I can see no reason at all,” 
he said, “why we should not have a rea- 
sonably tranquil session.” It was another 
matter how many problems the session 
would settle. 
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NORWAY 
H7 


In occupied Norway the symbol for 
defiance of Hitler’s Nazis was not Win- 
ston Churchill's stubby-fingered V for 
victory, but an H crossed by the figure 7. 
Painted on walls, tramped out in the 
snow, scratched on the sides of Nazi troop 
trains, chalked on Gestapo command cars, 
perpetually erased, perpetually reappear- 
ing, the omnipresent H7 was a perennial 
reminder to the people of Norway and to 
their occupiers that the true sovereign of 
their indomitable spirit was their exiled 
King Haakon VII. 

The first King to rule Norway as an 
independent monarch since the 14th cen- 
tury, Haakon (rhymes roughly with to- 
ken) began life as Prince Carl, second son 
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of the ruling house of Denmark, with 
little hope and even less desire of becom- 
ing a ruler. His elder brother Christian 
was destined to succeed his father on the 
Danish throne. In a desperate motherly 
effort to secure a like position for Carl, 
Denmark's Queen Louise did her best to 
promote a marriage between him and The 
Netherlands’ young Queen Wilhelmina. 
Carl would have none of it, Smitten with 
Britain’s Princess Maud, and dedicated, 
like her brother—the future George V— 
to the sea, the strapping, 6-ft.-34-in. 
youngster married his love and embarked 
on a promising career in the Danish navy, 
achieving on his own merits the right to 
command any vessel in the fleet. 

King by Election. In 1905. after cen- 
turies of subjugation to one or another of 
its neighbors, Norway effected a peaceful 
divorce from its current master, Sweden. 
Seeking a constitutional king in the rel- 
atively neutral ground of Denmark, the 
Norwegian Parliament offered the crown 
to the second son of the prolific royal 
House of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg (whose members today in- 
clude King Paul of Greece, Prince Philip 
of Great Britain and the Duchess of 
Kent). The young “sailor Prince,” as he 
was called, agreed only if the people of 








Wit Son in Wartime Lonpon 


Norway confirmed his choice in a national 
plebiscite. This they did, and on Nov. 
27, 1905 Carl of Denmark ascended the 
throne of Norway as Haakon VII (after 
a 14th century Norwegian King). A tact- 
ful, well-loved, conscientious and friendly 
monarch, he was not too proud to be 
seen by his subjects riding the trolley 
cars or pedaling the streets of Oslo as 
one of them. 

To the Hills. In 1940, with the Ger- 
man might pouring over his beaches, King 
Haakon refused to appoint the traitor 
Quisling to the Norwegian premiership. 
He fled Oslo to the forbidding North, and, 
relentlessly pursued by the Nazis, twice 
narrowly escaped death, His forces held 
out for longer than those in any other 
Nazi-invaded country, and during the 62 
days of resistance more Nazi soldiers were 
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killed than there were men in the entire 
Norwegian army. Aboard a British cruiser, 
Haakon escaped at last to England, where 
his voice, broadcast by the BBC, carried 
on a clarion call for resistance to those he 
left behind. Thousands turned out in a 
driving rain to greet him when he re- 
turned home in 1945, and the re-enthroned 
King, sensing his people’s wishes, began 
his new reign by rejecting all pleas for 
clemency for the traitor Quisling, who was 
tried and promptly executed. 

Last week, long ill from complications 
resulting from a leg accident he suffered 
two years ago, just before his golden an- 
niversary, King Haakon VII, devoted 
ruler of his adopted country for 52 years, 
died at 85. His successor: Crown Prince 
Olav, 54, his only son, who became com- 
mander of Free Norwegian forces in Brit- 
ain during World War II. 


IRAQ 
Preferred Blonde 


As a child ensconced on the throne of 
Iraq at the age of three, King Feisal liked 
toy tanks and lollipops. In a 19-year ma- 
turing process that included three years at 
England’s Harrow, his tastes expanded to 
include a decided predilection for blondes, 
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a commodity not always easily come by in 
the black-eyed Middle East. 

The dark-eyed, black-haired bachelor 
king’s search for a wife and Queen was 
further circumscribed by the requirement 
that she be of noble birth and a devout 
Moslem. An early attempt to announce 
his troth—to a five-year-old daughter of 
Egypt's King Farouk—was abandoned al- 
most as soon as it was considered; the 
latest attempt to marry him to a daughter 
of Morocco’s:King Mohammed V_ was 
given up last winter. Reasons: her Moroc- 
can Arabic was almost incomprehensible 
to an Iraqi, and besides, she was no 
blonde. This summer 22-year-old Feisal 
found the girl he wanted. 

Summer Splash. He had first met 
Princess Sabiha Fazilet on the French 
Riviera two years ago, when she was 14. 


Queen has responsibilities and must give 
up many of her rights as an individual.” 

But at last, with the connivance of 
both families, the two youngsters were 
brought together by purposeful accident 
—the young King on his yacht, the Prin- 
cess in her family villa—for a summer of 
water-skiing, swimming. partying and 
spooning along Istanbul's fashionable Bos- 
porus shore. Soon Feisal completely for- 
got the requirements of royal protocol, 
and popped the question without a by- 
your-leave from his government ministers 
or the girl's own family. “The two of 
them got engaged first and then asked if 
we approved,” said Prince Mohammed Ali. 
“We said we did.” 

Winter Wait. It was only after he re- 
turned to Baghdad that Feisal remem- 
bered protocol long enough to send the 
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Fazitet (riGHT) & MoTHER 
School? Leave that to the King. 


They met again beside the Bosporus this 
summer. Taking his ease aboard the royal 
yacht Queen Aliyah, the young King 
found himself often in the company of 
buxom Princess Fazilet, whose ancestors 
were for centuries the rulers of the Otto- 
man Empire. The tall, athletic girl tow- 
ered over Feisal, but she soon took to 
wearing flat-heeled shoes, and she was 
undeniably handsome. 

If the Albanian rulers of Egypt and 
overlords of the“ Ottoman Empire did 
little else to benefit mankind, they were 
identified with some of the most beautiful 
women in the world. Princess Fawzia, sis- 
ter of Egypt’s fat Farouk and onetime 
Empress of Iran, was one. Dark-eyed 
Princess Zehra Hanzade, granddaughter of 
Turkey's last Sultan and mother of Fazi- 
let, was another. Fazilet’s father, Prince 
Mohammed Ali, is a cousin of Farouk’s. 
He fled Egypt when Farouk did, and got 
most of his vast wealth out to Europe, At 
first, Papa was not keen on a royal ro- 
mance. “I reared my daughter to earn her 
own living,” he was quoted as saying. “A 
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Premier of Iraq and the Chief of the 
Royal Palace hotfooting to Istanbul with a 
large diamond and emerald engagement 
ring. 

A national holiday was declared last 
week in Iraq to celebrate the official en- 
gagement, but the wedding will not take 
place until next summer, when Feisal’s 
new, blue-domed palace is finished. Be- 
sides, Fazilet’s mother insisted: “She has 
to finish her schooling, you know.” Which 
school? “Oh,” said the bride’s father, 
already feeling the lessening of his paren- 
tal responsibilities, “we'll leave all that 
to King Feisal.” 


ISRAEL 


Passion & Pressure 

Non-Communist members of the Israeli 
delegation to last summer's Moscow 
Youth Festival returned to Jerusalem full 
of the “ravenous passion’’ they found for 
Israel among Russian Jewry. Notwith- 
standing 4o years’ indoctrination that was 
supposed to have turned them into good, 


godless Communists, Russian Jews trav- 
eled as far as 4,000 miles to see the dele- 
gates, swarmed about them in their ho- 
tel, paid so rubles for an Israeli festival 
emblem (other delegations’ emblems sold 
for a ruble each), bought up all the 
tickets for the Israeli singing and dancing 
performances. “By the end of our tour,” 
says Singer Rena Samsonov, “we were 
completely exhausted by the feeling of 
strain communicated by the tense Jew- 
ish audiences.” 

Last week the Israeli Foreign Office re- 
ported a sinister follow-up. A Moscow 
embassy attaché vacationing on the Black 
Sea was hustled out of a Jewish friend’s 
Odessa apartment one night and interro- 
gated for 26 hours by secret police agents, 
apparently convinced that the Youth Fes- 
tival outbursts could not have been spon- 
taneous and must have been organized 
with embassy help. He was told that if he 
did not cooperate, “You will simply dis- 
appear and your clothes will be found 
upon the beach.” 

Double Game. Shortly after this clum- 
sy pressure play, Pravda printed a long 
article on Israel designed to prove that it 
was a place no one would want to live in. 
(Sample: “The real income of the Israeli 
workers has gone down by 50% since 
1949.”) 

At one time Russia was a supporter of 
Zionism, if only as a stick with which to 
beat British “colonialism” in Palestine. 
The Israeli forces could hardly have de- 
feated the Arab armies in the Palestine 
war without the arms which Soviet- 
satellite Czechoslovakia sold them. Mos- 
cow and Washington tumbled over each 
other to be the first to recognize the 
new state the day it proclaimed itself a 
nation (the U.S. won), and the telegram 
of congratulations that Israel’s Premier 
Ben-Gurion later sent Stalin on his zoth 
birthday remains one of the least attrac- 
tive passages in Israel’s diplomacy. 

Israel’s ambiguity towards Russia stems 
from mingled hopes and fears about the 
Jews in Russia. Even though Moscow has 
elected to plunge heavily on the Arab side 
in the Middle East, it is still not averse to 
playing a double game between Arabs and 
Jews. Just before the Youth Festival, Ni- 
kita Khrushchev told a Western visitor: 
“If the Israelis agreed to follow a policy 
of neutralism, and if the U.S. called off 
the cold war in the Middle East, perhaps 
we would open our gates and let the Jews 
leave.” 

Open House. Though an Israeli official 
dismissed Khrushchev’s hint as “too hy- 
pothetical to consider,” his government is 
officially dedicated to the proposition that 
it welcomes all Jews, and Israel is senti- 
mentally committed in particular to Rus- 
sia’s Jews, since Ben-Gurion, Moshe Sha- 
rett and many other Israeli leaders were 
born in Russia. When Ben-Gurion said 
last August: “The survival and peace of 
the state of Israel require the addition of 
at least 2,000,000 Jews in the near fu- 
ture,” he was thinking of Russia’s 3,000- 
coco Jews—because nowhere else in the 
world are there so many Jews eager and 
willing to go to Israel. 
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THAILAND 
Flight of the Thunderbird 


For nearly 20 years the most agile, deft 
and eely politician in Southeast Asia’s lux- 
uriant political quagmire had been Thai- 
land's steel-willed, soft-voiced Dictator 
Pibulsonggram. Pibul’s favorite color is 
green, and he found it attractive in every- 
thing from U.S. dollars to neckties and 
the flashy Ford Thunderbird and Mercedes- 
Benz sports cars in which he liked to hot- 
rod it along Thailand's highways and 
byways. In the tinseled and temple-dotted 
capital of Bangkok, Westerners liked to 
dismiss Pibul as just another crooked poli- 
tician, But he was much more than that. 

In many ways it was Pibul more than 
any other Thai leader who built modern 
Thailand. He is a pensive sort of man, a 


Howard Sochurek Lire 
PRIME MINISTER PoTE 
Without a hitch. 


firm-believer in the predictions of his per- 
sonal astrologers, and in recent years has 
indicated often that he would like to re- 
tire. But, he would say, “there are only 
three ways to remove a dictator: by exile, 
jail or burial.” 

Time of Decision. Last week Pibul 
achieved exile. With him into discard, but 
in a different direction, went the more 
powerful of his two oldest and closest po- 
litical cronies, Police Chief General Phao 
Sriyanond. His second longtime crony, 
Army Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 
stayed on in Bangkok, comfortably en- 
sconced as the new political leader of 
Thailand. 

Marshal Sarit, onetime heavy drinker 
now reformed (liver trouble) who raises 
orchids and roses in his spare time, seemed 
genuinely sorry that he had found it nec- 
essary to call in his tanks and troops to 
remove Pibul. “I would like to say,” said 
the marshal wistfully, “that I am not 
pleased with what I am doing. I will al- 
ways be grateful to the Prime Minister. 
He has done a great deal for the nation.” 
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Sarit added that he hoped Pibul would 
return, and “even run for Parliament, if 
he likes.’ Others were less kind. Cracked 
a Western diplomat: “This is the end of 
government of the Pibul, by the Pibul 
and for the Pibul.” 

Marshal Sarit’s bloodless coup so sur- 
prised Bangkok diplomats that most of 
them heard of it at breakfast the morning 
after. Shortly before midnight Marshal 
Sarit’s brand-new U.S. tanks and weapons 
carriers had taken up positions controlling 
Bangkok's key traffic arteries. Efficient lit- 
tle Thai infantrymen, troops of Sarit’s 
crack rst Division, set up mortar and 
machine-gun emplacements, and over the 
radio came the first of a series of orders 
from Sarit and the new government. 

"| Won't Resign." One of the first 
orders directed General Phao, who had 
been forced to resign as police chief the 
week before, to surrender himself. Phao 
heard the order at home, went first to a 
nearby Chinese bar for two quick bracers, 
then to Sarit’s headquarters. Along the 
way, Phao unbuckled his police automat- 
ic and chucked it into the viscid, green 
waters of a Bangkok canal. Sarit gave him 
two choices: leave the country or become 
a Buddhist monk. Phao chose to leave for 
Switzerland, where he can count his mon- 
ey. He had not been exiled, said a Foreign 
Ministry official and, in fact, would go to 
work in the Thai legation in Geneva. In 
what capacity? “Oh,” said the official, “as 
an adviser, or something like that.” 

Kept in Kep. As Sarit’s troops were 
moving into position to take over Bang- 
kok, the army radio broadcast frantic ap- 
peals for Pibul to surrender, “Please re- 
port, please report as soon as possible,” 
said the military announcers. But Pibul 
accompanied only by a military aide, was 
already speeding south at the wheel of his 
Thunderbird. Somewhere along the coast 
of the Gulf of Siam, Pibul and his aide 
boarded a navy LCM manned by his per- 
sonal guards. Three days later Pibul and a 
skeleton personal staff disembarked some 
200 miles away at the Cambodian seaside 
resort of Kep. On hand to meet him was a 
covey of Cambodian officials to tell him 
he was welcome if he agreed to indulge in 
no politicking. Pibul assented, was driven 
off to the capital of Pnompenh in a cream- 
and-green Buick thoughtfully provided by 
his hosts. 

Change for the Better. His victorious 
successor, granite-faced Marshal Sarit got 
official blessing from 29-year-old King 
Phumiphon Aduldet, then sent personal 
messages to the U.S. and British embas- 
sies assuring them that the change in gov- 
ernment presaged no change in Thailand's 
pro-Western foreign policy. As an earnest 
of his intentions, Sarit saw to it that able, 
pro-Western Pote Sarasin, a 52-year-old 
aristocrat who served for five years as Am- 
bassador to Washington, was named tem- 
porary Premier. Meanwhile, a scheduled 
meeting of the SEATO military group 
convened in Bangkok without a hitch. 
Said Sarit: “Only the hosts have changed.” 

Though the ouster of Pibul meant the 
loss of one of the Orient’s most colorful 
political personalities, there was reason to 
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believe that, in the long run, the change 
in Thailand might prove one for the bet- 
ter—for Thailand as well as for its SEATO 
allies, including the U.S. Pibul had often 
been embarrassingly pro-U.S. in his public 
statements (though his personal newspa- 
pers were bitterly anti-American), and 
because both he and General Phao were 
personally unpopular with Thailanders, 
the U.S. has in recent months been sharing 
their odium, While the new government 
settling in, U.S. diplomats would 
themselves have a welcome chance to 
start afresh. 


Ex-Dicrator Prevt 
Without a country. 
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SWITZERLAND 
Murder, Foreign Style 


In making plenty of money in his life- 
time, burly Marcel Leopold made plenty 
of enemies too. Finding the methodical 
business world of his native Switzerland 
too tame, Leopold went to China in the 
*30s to try his hand at turning a quick 
yen. As a big-time race-track and gambling 
operator, he made enough to build him- 
self a skyscraper in Tientsin, and when 
the Communists took over, he was tough 
enough to endure 24 years in a Red jail 
before they extracted all his profits. 

Returning to Switzerland, dead broke 
but ahum with ideas, Leopold was unable 
to persuade strait-laced local authorities 
to set him up in a municipal casino, and 
was soon seeking out more adventurous 
governments. Last January, learning that 
arms were being smuggled from Switzer- 
land to Arab terrorists in Algeria, Geneva 
cops pounced on four men about to board 
a plane for Tripoli, with suitcases loaded 
with dynamite. One of the four was enter- 
prising Marcel Leopold. 

A few weeks later Leopold was set free 
on bail, though two of his companions, 
both Algerian, were kept shut up in prison. 
Whatever the price of his freedom, Marcel 
Leopold was called upon last week to pay 
it. Bound homeward for lunch at his 
roomy third-floor apartment on Geneva’s 
sunny Cours de Rive, he staggered through 
the door, fell into his wife’s arms mutter- 
ing. “I’ve been poisoned!”, and died. 

That night amazed police described the 
weapon that had brought Marcel Leopold 
low: a hollow dart, built along the lines 
of a two-stage rocket, which was shot 
from a blowpipe to strike the murdered 
man’s flesh, and then released a sharply 
pointed lead bullet from its tip to pene- 
trate his vitals. Had it also carried a load 
of deadly poison on its point? The police 
were not quite sure. Neither did they 
have an idea of who might have fired it. 
“All we know,” said one official spokes- 
man, “is that this doesn’t look like a 
murder committed by a European.” 


EASTERN EUROPE 
The Bloc-Buster 


In the days before the Balkans became 
greyed over by Communism, writers of 
mystery and history made intrigue the 
chief occupation of the southeast corner 
of Europe. Even Communism cannot 
break all.old habits; it merely regularizes 
the worst ones. Last week Rumanian 
Communist Premier Chivu Stoica, rising 


‘from deserved obscurity, set a bright little 


intrigue going. He invited five neighbors 
—Bulgaria, Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey—to a conference to form a 
Balkan nonaggression alliance. Obviously, 
Communist Premier Stoica is by defini- 
tion incapable of independent thought. 
Then who put him up to it? 

Soviet satellites Bulgaria and Albania 
immediately accepted the invitation. So 
far, predictable. Yugoslavia’s Comrade 
Tito called the proposal “very useful,” 
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but did not immediately accept. He indi- 
cated that he wanted to consult with 
Greece and Turkey, his partners in the 
dormant anti-Kremlin Balkan pact of 
1954. It now became obvious that the 
proposal came as no surprise to him, and 
must have grown out of Tito’s meeting 
with Khrushchev in Rumania last month. 
But it was considerably less clear who 
fathered the scheme, and who stood to 
gain most by its acceptance or rejection. 

Tito has long dreamed of a Balkan fed- 
eration dominated by Tito: his ambitions 
in this direction were one cause of the 
1948 quarrel with Stalin, who never tol- 
erated the notion of “many roads to So- 
cialism.” Tito also is a man who talks of 
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The old Balkan game. 


the need to break up the rival Eastern and 
Western blocs, though he makes a good 
living by playing one off against the oth- 
er. He thus becomes a potentially useful 
middleman. In his old worrisome days, he 
sought the help of capitalistic Greece and 
Turkey against Moscow. Now Khrushchev 
would like to revive this moribund Balkan 
pact, hoping thereby to loosen the ties of 
Greece and Turkey to NATO. Greece and 
Turkey, of course, could be expected to 
say no, and to reaffirm their loyalty to 
NATO. But since they are themselves on 
the outs over Cyprus, and each in its own 
way a little out of sorts with its Western 
partners, neither really minded getting a 
chance to show the West that someone 
else was bidding for its favor. 

Perhaps this was all Khrushchev (or 
Tito) had in mind at this point, knowing 
the offer would be rejected. But more in- 
triguing was what the proposal indicated 
about the Tito-Khrushchev relationship. 
Since the Hungarian revolt, Moscow 
seems so unsure of how to handle the fer- 
ment in its Eastern European empire that 
it has publicly conceded ex-Foe Tito a 
hand in the Balkans. But how much of a 





hand? Proposing a grouping in which Tito 
would obviously be the biggest frog was 
calculated to make Tito swell up. But 
proposing one that did not stand much 
chance was to gratify his ego without 
running the intolerable risk of having 
him, in fact, set up a rival power center 
to Moscow. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Tribal Instinct 


All the trouble in South Africa is not 
simply black and white; it can also be 
black v. black. All over the land, and most 
particularly in the ramshackle black sub- 
urbs that now ring the great white cities, 
tribal jealousies fester. In native town- 
ships bearing such names as Zondi, Moroka 
and Shantytown—from which some 94,- 
ooo native workers stream each day into 
Johannesburg to work for the white man 
—Basutos, Bechuanas, Xhosas and Zulus 
live more or less segregated from one 
another under a government policy de- 
signed to preserve tribal instincts and to 
maintain the fiction that all native labor 
is transient and will some day return 
to the bush. 

The Tsofsis. Life is hard for these 
enforced suburbanites. They must ride to 
work each day on crowded, filthy “native 
trains” whose hard plank seats are always 
jammed with sweating Africans, standing, 
squatting, sitting on laps or even riding 
the couplings between the decrepit cars. 
In these crowded human cattle cars, vio- 
lence is quick to flare. Flashily dressed 
native gangsters, known as T7'sotsis, wait 
to pounce upon the unwary worker, par- 
ticularly on paydays, relieving him of his 
wallet and sometimes pushing him clean 
off the train if he resists. Even in the 
darkness of the stations and the roads 
near by, the Tsotsis wait to attack the 
worker as he races, blind with fear, from 
the station to his squalid home. Tsotsism 
is a problem older than the Boer govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy, but apartheid has 
aggravated it. 

Among the most prized of African 
workers are the Zulus. Fiercest fighters in 
the African bush, they work mostly as 
houseboys for white city dwellers, and for 
years lived in rooms atop the apartment 
houses. In recent years, thanks to the gov- 
ernment policy of clearing out their “loca- 
tions in the sky,” more and more Zulus 
have been forced into the suburbs. Con- 
fronted by the bullying 7sotsis, the Zulus 
stuck together, fought back in the trains, 
and often ambushed the T7sotsis them- 
selves in the streets. The Zulus had a few 
gangsters of their own, Sometimes they 
made mistakes and attacked the wrong 
men. Soon the Zulus were embroiled with 
members of the Basuto tribe, which in- 
cludes, besides many an honest working- 
man, a secret society of gangsters who 
call themselves “the Russians.” 

Bloody Boogie. Early this month, fed 
by weeks of intertribal bitterness, open 
battle was joined between the Basutos and 
the Zulus of Johannesburg. Two Zulus 
were beaten to death and a Basuto leader 
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was caught, castrated and clubbed to 
death. The proprietor of a lunchroom shut 
down his jukebox, on the theory that too 
many tunes like White Horse Boogie and 
Bennie’s Second Street Special would 
overexcite his Zulu clients. The precaution 
did little good. On the following Saturday 
a swarming mass of Zulus marched against 
the Basutos, armed with clubs and spears. 

In a prepared ambush along the slum 
town's dusty main street, the Basuto 
“Russians” were waiting with jungle 
knives, needle-sharp iron rods, battle-axes 
and a few guns. When the Zulus bore 
down, the Russians tried to corner each 
one singly. Then. in the horrified words of 
a local police officer, who witnessed the 
scene, they would “hack his knee or his 
Achilles tendon so that he would drop, 
then slowly, neatly, talking to him all 
the while and wishing him a_ pleasant 
journey to Hell, proceed to pare his head 
with a knife until he fell dead.” 

Seven Zulus died that night a fortnight 
ago, but on the following afternoon when 
the Basutos, protected by a police guard, 
marched past the Zulu stronghold on the 
way back from burying one of their dead 
heroes, the Zulus struck back. Streaming 
behind a shower of stones from their 
government-built hostel gates with cries 
of “Jdedele, idedele!” (Get out of the 
way!), they swarmed through the police 
lines; the police opened fire on the Zulus 
with pistols and Sten guns. 

Storekeepers in shops for blocks around 
scuttled under their counters. Women and 
children fled as the battling spread sporad- 
ically through the town, but not all es- 
caped, One 18-month-old baby was shot 
on its mother’s back. Last week police 
were able at last to chalk up a partial list 
of the casualties: 40 dead in the city 
morgue, another 30 wounded, in the na- 
tive hospital. As tension continued to 
mount in the native townships, Johannes- 
burg’s police called in army help in a 
desperate effort to reestablish law and 
order. 


GHANA 
White Eminence 


Ghana's motto, writ large on the gleam- 
ing white Independence Arch that over- 
looks the Atlantic in Accra, is “Freedom 
and Justice.” Last week, scarcely six 
months after Ghana, under Prime Minis- 
ter Kwame Nkrumah (Lincoln Universi- 
ty, Pa. °39), became a free nation amid 
high hopes, both freedom and justice 
seemed to be in retreat. 

Now that he was asked to practice 
democracy instead of demanding it, Nkru- 
mah seemed a little less in favor of it. 
Faced with opposition to his rule from 
back-country Ashanti tribesmen, Nkru- 
mah tried to deport two of their leaders 
even though they were Ghana citizens. 
Challenged in court for such behavior, he 
rushed a special law through Parliament 
(where he controls 71 of 104 seats) to 
expel the two. When Correspondent Ian 
Colvin of the London Telegraph arrived 
and reported these doings, Colvin was 
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hauled into court for contempt. And then, 
when London Lawyer Christopher Shaw- 
cross, a distinguished Queen’s counsel 
and brother of Laborite ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral Sir Hartley Shawcross, flew in to de- 
fend Reporter Colvin, the Interior Min- 
ister declared him persona non grata for 
“attacking the Ghana government in 
court” and refused to let him back into 
the country to finish his case. 

Outside the local bar society, which has 
some feelings about the rule of law, none 
of this seemed to distress many Ghana- 
ians. But it raised outcries all over Britain, 
which having launched this “Pilot Plant 
of Arid Democracy” to show South 
Africa's ‘racists how well the blacks could 
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GEOFFREY BING 
Ants in the pilot plant. 


govern themselves, at first sought to min- 
imize its misgivings (Time, Sept. 2). What 
particularly raised British hackles was an 
awareness that actions in Accra were not 
just the doing of a headstrong Nkrumah 
but were shrewdly encouraged by a white 
eminence, Ghana's recently appointed At- 
torney General, Ulster-born Geoffrey Bing. 

Bing, 48, is a stocky, Oxford-educated 
lawyer who made a name as one of Brit- 
ain’s most left-wing Laborite M.P.s after 
the war. But even before his Essex work- 
ing-class constituents got fed up with his 
specious defenses of Communist grabs in 
Czechoslovakia and Korea and turned him 
out of office, Bing had begun commuting 
to West Africa to take profitable legal 
cases for several men later prominent in 
Ghana politics. By the time Ghana was 
set to go it alone, he was already estab- 
lished as an intimate adviser to Prime 
Minister Nkrumah, reportedly not only 
drafting bills, but also arranging for the 
champagne supply for last March's inde- 
pendence ceremonies. 

Those who were most offended by the 
trend in Ghana were not British ex- 
colonial types, who might be expected to 





say I-told-you-so, but liberals and left- 
ists. One of them, Socialist M.P. Fenner 
Brockway, an honor guest at Ghana’s in- 
dependence celebrations, last week let out 
an anguished cry of betrayal: “What evil 
genius has gained the ear of the Prime 
Minister of Ghana? His friends in Britain 
are shocked to find Ghana adopting some 
of the worst practices of colonial rule. 
This is not Kwame Nkrumah, I beg him 
to free himself of his advisers.” 


INDONESIA 
Not So Sweety-Sweety 


Presumably, all was matey. once again 
between Indonesia's strong-willed Presi- 
dent Sukarno and his disenchanted 
“Veep,” Mohammed Hatta. They had 
been urged back together at an unusual 
assemblage of 150 top Indonesian leaders 
— including rebel colonels from the hills— 
all worried by the political disintegration 
of their country (Tre, Sept. 23). Bask- 
ing in the joys of reconciliation, Hatta 
and Sukarno flew off together to “Indo- 
nesia’s Arlington Cemetery” in Djokja- 
karta to purge their souls of rancor at the 
grave of General Sudirman, military hero 
of the revolt against the Dutch. For the 
first time since his resignation as Vice 
President last December, Hatta accepted 
a social invitation to the presidential pal- 
ace, even joined Sukarno in leading lis- 
some Moluccas maidens through the steps 
of the “sweety-sweety” dance, To cap the 
ceremonies, a troupe of Central Javanese 
actors put on an adapted 8th century 
Hindu morality play in which a pair of 
quarreling brothers are finally reunited by 
Ibu Pertiwi, the personification of the 
motherland. 

In the glow of seeing the nation’s two 
great revolutionary heroes working togeth- 
er again, the rebellious young army colo- 
nels who had bloodlessly seized control 
of much of Sumatra, Borneo and East In- 
donesia pledged themselves to obey “un- 
conditionally” the orders of a seven-man 
special commission headed by Sukarno 
and Hatta. 

But as the week wore on, many Indo- 
nesians including Mohammed Hatta, be- 
gan to be assailed by the uncomfortable 
suspicion that what was going on was just 
another of Sukarno’s morality plays. 
Among the things that had driven Hatta 
into opposition and the colonels into re- 
volt were Sukarno’s campaigns to convert 
Indonesia into a “guided democracy” and 
to bring the Communists into its govern- 
ment. By joining Sukarno in a_ public 
pledge of amity, Hatta had, in effect, 
agreed to moderate his outspoken criticism 
of the President. But, Hatta discovered 
last week, cagey Politician Sukarno him- 
self was making no move to moderate 
the very policies that had caused the 
trouble in the first place. A disappointed 
man, Hatta took off for a trip to Red 
China as a guest of Premier Chou En-lai. 
Steadfastly anti-Communist, Hatta did 
not expect to like Sukarno’s friends any 
more because of what he would see of 
their masiers in Peiping. 
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Rockslides of Discontent 

Argentina’s President Pedro Aramburu, 
the earnest soldier who has dedicated him- 
self to the task of restoring Perén-crippled 
Argentina to democracy and_ solvency, 
confronted mounting trouble last week. 

Like a climber on a mountain, Aram- 
buru must chip fingertip niches in the 
granite opposition of diehard Peronistas 
and dodge sudden rockslides of discontent 
loosened by workers used to the exiled 
dictator's coddling. Last week. on the sec- 
ond anniversary of Perén’s downfall, Ar- 
amburu struggled to cope with a new rock- 
fall—a strike of 45,000 telephone and 
telegraph workers. 

Argentine trade unions, many. still un- 
der Peronista thumbs, see only that the 
cost-of-living index, based at too in 1943, 
has ballooned to an estimated t,ort. 
Wages had their last nationwide boost in 
1956, then were frozen. The boosts have 
been wiped out by a 25% increase in liv- 
ing costs in the past twelve months. Last 
week the communications workers turned 
a protest slowdown into a full-scale strike. 
Aramburu branded the strike illegal, had 
more than 170 union leaders arrested, 
sent armed troops to take over com- 
munications centers. In retaliation, 54 of 
the country’s unions pledged sympathy 
strikes and temporary walkouts. 

To add to Aramburu’s labor troubles, 
there were mutterings of discontent in his 
own ranks. Last week, at an anniversary 
dinner attended by more than 1,000 anti- 
Perén revolutionaries, most of the after- 
dinner speakers showed general support 





for Aramburu but devoted most of their 
time to their own ideas about how the 
post-Perén government should be run. 
Most of the criticism was mild. but it 
strengthened already strong rumors that a 
group of “continuists,” both inside and 
outside the presidential palace, are hoping 
to postpone next February’s presidential 
elections in hopes that the revolutionary 
government can stay in power—with or 
without Aramburu. 


HONDURAS 
Underwater Duty 


Still in striped pants and cutaway after 
attending ceremonies celebrating Hondu- 
ras’ 136-year-old independence from 
Spain, U.S. Ambassador Whiting Willauer, 
50, was just sitting down to lunch at the 
embassy one day last week when he was 
summoned to the telephone. It was the 
governor of the province. At a treacherous 
swimming hole in the muddy Rio Quac- 
cerique, just ten miles from town, a young 
swimmer had dived, struck a rock and dis- 
appeared under the swift currents. Could 
the ambassador be of any assistance? 

Into the Mud. With the aplomb of a 
man who has had such a request before, 
the ambassador rounded up his equipment 
and loaded it into a police car that ap- 
peared out front. During the 15-minute 
ride, he shucked the striped pants and 
swallow-tailed coat, climbed into trunks. 
The car reached the spot where the Rio 
Quaccerique, loaded with silt from sur- 
rounding hills, whirls through a narrow 
gorge and widens to a rock-filled pool 
100 ft. wide and 4o ft. deep. The ambas- 











AMBASSADOR WILLAUER AT THE QUACCERIQUE 
Out of striped pants, into the drink. 
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sador was slightly worried; his best skin- 
diving equipment was still in Nantucket, 
where he had spent the summer. But he 
pulled on an ill-fitting tank of com- 
pressed air, a face mask with a broken 
strap, and stepped into the water. The 
mask leaked, and the water was so muddy 
that he ‘“‘couldn’t see the glass in front of 
my face.” But on the sixth dive, grop- 
ing through three feet of mud on the bot- 
tom, his hand touched the dead boy’s leg. 
Minutes later the ambassador had hauled 
the body up to the bank. 

A native New Yorker, “Whitey” Will- 
auer began his career as an admiralty law- 
yer, then moved into Government service 
as an investigator. In World War II he 
directed U.S. aid to the Far East, after 
V-J day stayed on to organize CAT air- 
line with General Claire Chennault. 
Squeezed out of control of the line by 
financial troubles in 1950, he remained 
as president and vice-chairman of the 
board until three years ago, when he 
became Ambassador to Honduras. A pow- 
erfully built six-footer who once played 
fullback for Princeton, Willauer found few 
facilities for recreation in Tegucigalpa, 
took up skindiving to keep himself in 
trim. In the blue depths off Honduras’ 
Caribbean coast, he hunted unsuccessful- 
ly for sunken pirate ships, learned to 
spear groupers, rockfish and tarpon. 

Unscheduled Chores. Last March he 
learned that being the only proficient 
diver in the entire country let him in for 
chores the State Department had never 
visualized. He was called out to the Rio 
Quaccerique hole when a twelve-year-old 
boy* lost his grip on his inner tube and 
disappeared under the swirling currents. 
After an hour's search he found the body 
lodged between some underwater rocks. 

Since the Rio Quaccerique hole is 
thronged by picnickers and swimmers— 
mainly because there is nothing better 
near Tegucigalpa—Hondurans may well 
have to call on Willauer again. “It isn’t 
exactly in the line of ambassadorial du- 
ties,” said he last week, “but it is my 
duty as a human being.” 


CHILE 


Trade Seekers 

The drive for a Latin American com- 
mon market, spurred by the recent Bue- 
nos Aires economic conference (Time, 
Sept. 16), last week got its first results. In 
Santiago. Brazilian Foreign Minister José 
Carlos de Macedo Soares capped a cordial, 
busy five-day visit by approving a joint 
Brazil-Chile commission to establish South 
America’s first common market between 
the two countries, A practical basis for 
the reciprocal market already exists: Bra- 
zil buys Chile’s nitrates and Chile needs 
Brazil’s coffee and cocoa. The commit- 


%* His own son, also twelve, was smothered to 
death in 1953 by a sand cave-in at Nantucket. 
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THERE’S A NEW KIND OF MANNED AIRCRAFT AHEAD 


No machine will ever duplicate man’s unique ability to 
meet an emergency or to make the most of an oppor- 
tunity. That is why the air crew team is still the decisive 
factor in our nation’s defense—and may always be so. 

America’s strategic missiles are being brought to real- 
ity in an all-out effort by the military and industry. They 
will be potent additions to the nation’s arsenal. 

But for maximum security in the years ahead America 
also needs manned aircraft whose performance will be 
as advanced as that now being developed in missiles. The 
combination of man’s judgment and higher-performance 
planes may always be our most versatile, flexible, and 
accurate weapon. 

These new aircraft will fly so fast, so high, so far that 
they will be forerunners of manned spacecraft. They’ll 
be able to bomb any target on earth with pinpoint preci- 
sion—or to launch the warhead stage of a missile from 
the edge of Space. And their advanced automatic elec- 
tronic control systems will free the pilot for what only he 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 


Los Angeles, Canoga Park, Downey, California; Columbus, Ohio 
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can do: make command decisions. 

Such aircraft are now in development at North Ameri- 
can. Exhaustive studies are being made into every aspect 
of the strategic bomber of the future. To this task North 
American brings the greatest store of supersonic experi- 
ence in the Free World. North American has built more 
supersonic aircraft than all other companies combined. 
These studies, in collaboration with the U.S. Air Force, 
have already resulted in a unique design concept for 
Weapon System 110, an incredibly fast upper-altitude 
manned chemical bomber with global range. 

Another outgrowth of North American’s supersonic 
experience is the X-15, a rocket-powered research plane 
that will fly man faster and higher than he has ever flown 
before. 

Again and again, North American has demonstrated 
its ability to translate ideal performance into wing- 
strength production—accurately, rapidly, and at lowest 


ae 


possible cost. 
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tee starts work in 60 days on a draft 

e come, rot er. treaty, Said Chile’s President Carlos Iba- 
9 fez: “If we succeed, your visit will be a 

landmark for a new economic organization 


if you’re a Bourbon Man “**°*"" 


CANADA 


Steelmen at Ungava 

On a sidewalk in front of Montreal's 
gilt-trimmed Ritz-Carlton Hotel, placard- 
bearing pickets from some 20 labor 
unions staged an indignant demonstration 
| one morning last week. “The workers pro- 
| test,’ one sign proclaimed. “After Mur- 
dochville, Kruppville’ warned another, 
in an obvious attempt to keep the United 
Steelworkers’ strike at the Murdochville 
works of the Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd, in 
the public eye. In one of the Ritz-Carl- 
ton’s handsomely appointed suites, Ger- 
man Industrialist Alfried Felix Alwyn 
| Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach. 50 
(Tre, Aug. 12), shrugged off the -dem- 
onstration: “In Germany we have good 
relations with trade unions.” Then news- 
men gathered for a press conference got 
the news most of Canada has been wait- 
ing for: Krupp and four other German 
steelmakers have joined forces with a 
group of Canadian and U.S. interests 
headed by Nova Scotia-born Cyrus Eaton 
73, to develop a giant deposit of iron ore 
in Quebec’s Ungava Bay region. 

Next day, with Cyrus Eaton Jr. acting 
as host and guide, Krupp and his party 
boarded an airplane for the first leg of 
a 1,000-mile flight to Ungava Bay. But 
when the plane landed at Schefferville. 
Krupp learned that his mother, Bertha 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 71, had 
died in Essen. He hurried to New York 
to catch an airliner home to Germany. 
while Eaton and the rest of the Krupp 
party continued the flight to Ungava. 

At Hopes Advance Bay, on the eastern 
shore of the Ungava peninsula, Eaton had 
helicopters standing by to take the Krupp 
men on a flying tour over the rocky ridges 
where Eaton’s engineers have blocked out 
a billion tons of low-grade (35%) ore in 





Toa Westerner, hospitality without Bourbon one concession, 750 million tons in anoth- 
© ae ‘ er. They expected to look over the town- 
is like a handshake without warmth site at Hopes Advance Bay, where Eaton's 
Old Hickory shows you why. ambitious blueprinters have planned a 

J concentrating plant to convert the ore to 
Great Bourbon enriched by extra years. pellets testing 65% iron. 


The best friend ice ever had Under the elaborate scheme worked out 
by Eaton and Krupp, ships would move 


With it you rediscover Manhattans, | into Hopes Advance Bay during the four- 


‘* month ice-free season each summer, haul 
make Old Fashioneds new. the pelletized ore to Rotterdam, where it 
will be transferred to barges and towed up 
the Rhine to German steel mills. By great 
circle routes, Hopes Advance Bay is al- 
most as close to Rotterdam (2,570 miles) 
as it is to Philadelphia (2,245 miles). 

If Krupp and Eaton put the final 
commas in their iron-ore agreement. and 
Quebec’s Premier Maurice Duplessis gives 

° A) ~f his expected O.K., they can begin con- 
tual BOURB ON Whisky, struction on the mine and townsite at 
Hopes Advance Bay next year, start mov- 
SIX YEARS OLD ing pellets to Germany three years later. 
By 1965 Ungava should be producing 

86 PROOF + ALSO IN 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND + OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS COMPANY + PHILA.,PA. | 10 million tons of ore a year. 
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This is the EDSEL 


“It acts the way it looks, 


The Edsel’s 


eighteen elegantly 
styled models are priced 
through the range 


where most people buy 


You will find many things that 
make the Edsel different. More 
exciting, more sure, more safe. 


For, as its classic vertical grille 
and clean flight deck suggest, the 
Edsel is unlike any other car 
you've ever known. 


One example: the Edsel shifts it- 
self. In an Edsel equipped with 
exclusive Teletouch Drive, the 
shift buttons are where they be- 





but It 





long—in the steering-wheel hub. 
Just touch a button and Tele- 
touch does the shifting for you— 
smoothly, surely, electrically. 
The Edsel engines are the newest 
V-8’s in the world—the E-400 
and E-475. With a compression 
ratio of 10.5 to one, they develop 
400 and 475 foot-pounds of torque, 
303 and 345 horsepower. It is 
unlikely you have ever handled 
so much usable power. 





doesn’t cost that much” 


The Edsel’s long list of available 
new features includes contour 
seats; a warning signal that flashes 
when you exceed your pre-set 
speed limit; another that flashes 
when you need a quart of oil: a 
release that enables you to open 
the luggage compartment from 
the driver’s seat. 

With all this to offer you, what 
does an Edsel cost? 

Edsel prices range from just 





above the lowest to just below 
the highest. You can afford an 
Edsel. And you can choose from 
four series—18 models. Your 
Edsel Dealer invites you to see 
and drive the Edsel—soon. 

Be sure to watch Bing Crosby and 
Frank Sinatra star in The Edsel 
Show—live, on CBS-TV, Sunday, 
October 13. 


EDSEL DIVISION e FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Edsel Citation 4-door Hardtop 


EDSEL 


New member of the 


Ford family of fine cars 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Back from an international writers’ con- 
ference in Tokyo and proud of his brief 
speech on the role of the writer (‘I said 
the writer’s role was to write, not to 
talk; then I sat down’), Novelist John 
(The Wayward Bus) Steinbeck, 55, dis- 
cussed his current work-in-progress: a 
three-volume “conversion” into modern 
English-of the Arthurian cycle, ‘a robust 
tale” that “Tennyson and other poets 
took pains to clean up.”’ Said Steinbeck: 
“T haven't the faintest idea what ob- 
scenity means, and I don’t think anyone 
else does either,” but he quickly added 
that when his book appears, “I imagine 
the prurient will have a field day.” 

Back in their Mediterranean palace 
after a long summer holiday in Switzer- 
land, Monaco’s Prince Rainier and Prin- 
cess Grace announced “a happy event” 
for March. If their second child is a boy, 
as they hope, a name is on tap: Grégoire 
Georges Pierre Richard, 

Talking to American Legion convention- 
eers in Atlantic City, General Mark 
Clark, wartime United Nations com- 
mander in Korea, now president of The 
Citadel in Charleston, S.C., proposed a 
soldier’s solution for juvenile delinquents: 
summer camps on U military posts. 
Exposed to the healthful influence of 
“tough sergeants,” said Clark, the young- 
sters could “learn to swim, learn to shoot, 
learn to sit in an airplane, learn to climb 
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Kinc Saup & ADMIRER 
A bale of males. 


in and out of tanks, learn to sail a boat, 
and all the other fine things we'd like 
our kids to know.” Then Clark returned 
home, where a surprise pre-football rally 
on his lawn by Citadel cadets made him 
feel so good that he lifted his blonde wife 
Maurine right off the ground. 

Speaking to London’s Sunday Observer, 
French Jack-Of-All-Arts Jean Cocteau, 
68, who began his career as an avant- 
garde poet, is ending it an Academician, 
declared: “The instinct of nearly all so- 
cieties is to lock up anybody who is 
truly free. First, society begins by trying 
to beat you up. If this fails, they try to 
poison you. If this fails too, they finish 
by loading honors on your head.” 

In disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
but luckier than the victims of a former 
regime, former Soviet Foreign Minister 
Dmitri T. Shepilov, like Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov and Georgy Malenkov before 
him, was banished to the new Soviet pur- 
gatory for the once mighty: a trivial 
job on the frontier of nowhere. Shepilov’s 
humiliation: a teacher's post at Frunze in 
remote, mountainous Kirghizia. 

Standing unrecognized in a London 
crowd with a newspaper serving as a hat 
dgainst the rain, Cinemaker Walt Disney, 
on a busman’s holiday with his wife 
watched the mounting of the guard at 
Horse Guards Parade, gathering new ideas 
on an old subject for Disneyland. 

Converging on the Municipal Theater 
in Tulsa for joint concerts next month, 
as Oklahoma celebrates its s5oth anniver- 
sary of statehood, were four internation- 
ally famed ballerinas, Oklahomans all, and 
all of Indian descent: Rosella Hightower 


of the Marquis de Cuevas Ballet, Mar- 
jorie Tallchief of the Paris Opéra Ballet, 
her sister Maria Tallchief of the New 
York City Ballet, and Yvonne Chouteau 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 

Scheduled to sing with the San Francisco 
Opera Company in Lucia and Macbeth, 
with thousands of tickets sold weeks in 
advance, Manhattan-born Soprano Maria 
Callas was reached in Milan, after days 
of trying via transatlaritic telephone, an- 
nounced on the eve of the opera season 
that she wanted to cut the number of 
performances, and postpone their dates. 
The temperamental diva was promptly 
fired. = = 

Taking the cure at Baden-Baden with 
a princely retinue of 90 friends, relatives 
and retainers, all male (Time, Sept. 23), 
Saudi Arabia's oil-rich King Saud took 
time away from the healing waters to sip 
tea, and time from sipping tea to sign 
his autograph for an admirer. 


Understandably reluctant to let tax col- 
lectors get at his fortune (estimated at 
$500 million), the late Aga Khan may 
have outsmarted himself and deprived his 
heirs of millions. While much of the half- 
billion was stored in such tax havens as 
Lichtenstein, Tangier and Switzerland, his 
heirs, according to a Paris gossipist, are 
hunting for the balance of about $100 
million in safety deposit vaults of banks 
around the world, where the Aga often 
made deposits under assumed names, and 
in many investments—stocks, plantations, 
mines, real estate—that he made in the 
names of trusted go-betweens whose identi- 
ties he alone knew. 
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One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


Chessie’s crystal ball 


Everybody is interested in looking into the future. 
In the modern business world it is not only a matter 
of interest, but an economic necessity. 


Long-range planning is particularly important to 
Chesapeake and Ohio. You don’t build piers, yards, 
and bridges overnight. You can’t pick up cars and 
locomotives at the hardware store. These things 
have to be planned and ordered years in advance. 


For example, the increasing volume of coal exported 
through the port of Newport News has been pos- 
sible because plans and decisions were made more 
than two years ago to enlarge C & O’s coal handling 


i 


This chart room in C&O’s headquarters, called the “finan- 
cial weather bureau,” records daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly accomplishments and projects future trends for 
management planning. 


Would you like a Chessie portfolio of pictures — Chessie, 
Chessie’s family, and Peake, Chessie’s Old Man? Write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


facilities there. This year, more than 23,000,000 tons 
of export coal will move through this port, establish- 
ing an all-time record. 


Another shipping record is in prospect this year at 
Toledo where Great Lakes vessels will load about 
17,000,000 tons at Chesapeake and Ohio’s three coal 
piers. Keeping “in league with the future”, C & O 
has just started another huge pier there to handle 
the growing lake coal movement. 


When the charts first pointed to an upward trend 
in ore imports, C & O blueprinted a bulk cargo pier 
with an eight million ton annual capacity. This new 
facility at Newport News has just begun operation. 


By charting trends in the great industries it serves 
— automobile, chemical, steel, construction, glass, 
paper, coal and many others—Chesapeake and Ohio 
anticipates their needs and provides them with the 
freight cars, locomotives, signal systems, tracks and 
yard facilities needed for the best in transportation 
service. 

It is this same habit of thinking ahead that made 
C & O the first railroad to install a large scale elec- 
tronic computer system. First with a system-wide, 
all-teletype Car Location Information Center — 
CLIC for short. First with the electronic hot box 
detector. 

Thinking in tune with the future is one of the things 
that keeps Chessie’s railroad growing and going. 
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And Still Champs 


The first time they got their hands on 
the ball, the Oklahoma Sooners sent Pitts- 
burgh’s Panthers sprawling after a perfect- 
ly executed quick kick. From then on, 
starting the 1957 football season against 
the nation’s No. 1 team, the Panthers. 
rated high among Eastern teams, were 
outmaneuvered, outrushed, outdefended, 
outkicked, outpassed. 

The illusion that the Sooners had taken 
a dreadful chance in scheduling a tough 
first-game opponent had been nourished 
in Pittsburgh for weeks. The last team 
even to tie Oklahoma (42 games ago in 
1953), the Panthers were said to have the 
stuff that makes for upsets. But even be- 
fore the kickoff in Pitt Stadium, Pitt 
knew better. Sportswriters watched Okla- 
homa at practice, raced to their type- 
writers and passed the word. Wrote the 
Sun-Telegraph’s George Kiseda: “The 
Sooners ran through everything as though 
they were qualifying for the Olympic too- 
meter-dash final, On straight-T pitchouts, 
their quarterbacks did not just flip the 
ball to loping halfbacks as ordinary mor- 
tals do. Rather, they fired high-speed 
guided missiles at halfbacks who all 
seemed to resemble Bobby Morrow.” 

Such pre-game gamesmanship recalled 
the New York Yankees of Babe Ruth and 
Lou Gehrig, who pumped batting-practice 
home runs into the stands like grapeshot 
before the first World Series game of 
1932. Demoralized by the sight, the goggle- 
eyed Chicago Cubs faded in four straight 
games. Similarly unnerved by news about 
the Sooners, the overrated Panthers never 
got started. 

Alternating four powerful teams, any 
one of which seemed capable of handling 
Pitt, Oklahoma’s Coach Bud Wilkinson 
saw his boys roll for 310 yds. on the 


ground, connect for three touchdown 
passes and top off the scoring with a 13- 
yd. touchdown dash by Right Half Clen- 
don Thomas. “We have a heck of a lot of 
polishing to do,” said modest Oklahoma 
Co-Captain Don Stiller, just as if he had 
not noticed the final 26-0 score. The re- 
mark made almost as much sense as Coach 
Wilkinson's pre-game prediction: “Frank- 
ly. we don’t expect to win at all.” 

@ Bogged down by a driving rainstorm, 
Texas A. & M. needed every one of three 
versatile quarterbacks to salvage a tough 
game from Maryland, 21-13. 

@ Georgia Tech’s underrated and inex- 
perienced Engineers took a long step to- 
ward the Southeastern Conference cham- 
pionship by holding down Kentucky, 13-0. 
@ West Virginia's Mountaineers barely 
staved off an embarrassing upset by rush- 
ing Virginia’s Iranian Prince, Jim Bakh- 
tiar, making him miss an extra-point kick 
and saving a 6-6 tie. 

@ Navy, just about the only big-time 
team besides Oklahoma to find it had a 
first-game breather, sailed past Boston 
College, 46-6. 


Soft Series 


Elsewhere the world of sport was wor- 
ried by such momentous questions as 
“How can an ordinary citizen corner a 
couple of tickets to the World Series?” 
and “When are the Brooklyn Dodgers 
going to move?” But in Clearwater, Fla. 
(pop. 25,500) last week, 25,000 fans had 
something much more immediate on their 
minds: they had 22 teams (and as many 
as 13 games a day) to watch in the 
softball championship of the world. 

The swivel-necked softball fans saw a 
faster, flashier brand of ball than many 
a big-league booster has seen all season. 
The slow, playground pastime of Depres- 
sion days has speeded into an organized 
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CLEARWATER’S DUDLEY 
One pitcher is worth four sluggers. 


sport of fierce and popular competition. 
There is nothing soft about it; even the 
big, hand-filling softball itself is hard as 
a regulation baseball. 

Time was when men brought up on 
ordinary, old-fashioned baseball sneered 
at the upstart as a sissy sport. No more. 
Everybody plays softball.* Churches, civ- 
ic groups, industrial organizations and all 
the armed services sponsor teams that 
compete in hotly contested leagues. Soft- 
ball has been taken up by neighborhood 
taverns, the choruses of Broadway shows, 
the Ku Klux Klan, the atomic scientists 
of Los Alamos. Some 25,000 teams work 
hard all summer for a shot at the end-of- 
the season series. 

Rise & Break. Ball clubs came to 
Clearwater last week from as far off as 
California and Canada, but the favorites 
in the tournament were the Aurora, IIl. 
Sealmasters (ball bearings), the Raybes- 
tos (brake lining) Cardinals of Stratford, 
Conn., and the town-sponsored Clearwa- 
ter Bombers, the defending champions. 
The reason for the choice was simple 
enough: each of the teams had a crack 
pitcher. Softball is a sport in which any 
manager in his right mind would trade 
four heavy-hitting sluggers for one big- 
time pitcher. 

Working from a mound that is only 46 
ft. from the plate, softball pitchers boast 
much the same repertory as their big- 
league counterparts. Even though they 
are limited to an underhand delivery, 
their curves and fastballs blaze in so fast 
that the best batters have no time ww 
swing from their heels. And there is al- 
ways the change-up to help give the 
pitcher the upper hand. Most important 


Many a braggart state has filed paternity 
claims for softball, but the most popular story 
blames a fireman 


Rober, who organized the 
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227 calories 


in prune whip 


when you sweeten with sugar 


when you sweeten 


with calorie-free Sucaryl 





You can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl 


WEIGHT-WATCHER’S PRUNE WHIP 
¥% pound dried prunes 
cup water 
teaspoon unflavored gelatin 
tablespoon water 


1 

1 

1 

4 egg whites 
2 teaspoons lemon juice 
* 


teaspoons Sucaryl solution 


Simmer prunes in water until soft. Pit 
prunes, force through sieve and add juice 
Soften gelatin in 1 tablespoon water; dis- 
solve over hot water. Beat egg whites until 
foamy; gradually beat in gelatin, lemon 
juice and Sucaryl. Fold in prune pulp 
Chill, Makes 6 servings. 

Note: For topping, combine 14 cup nonfat 
dry milk solids, 4 cup ice water and 34 
teaspoon Sucaryl in small bowl. Beat at 
high speed until it reaches the consistency 
of whipped cream 


Sucaryl makes it easier for you to 
watch your weight . . . by giving you 
wholly natural sweetness without bitter 


aftertaste, without one single calorie. 


You use Sucaryl practically anywhere 
you would sugar . . . in coffee, tea or 
any other drink ... on fruits and cereals. 
Cook with it, bake with it, any Sucaryl- 
sweetened dish tastes just like its sugar- 
sweetened twin. Sucaryl, of course, is 


for anyone sensibly counting calories, 


and you can't taste the difference 


and for those who cannot take sugar. 
Your drugstore has Sucaryl in tablets or 
solution. Low-salt diets call for Sucaryl 
Calcium, Abbott Laboratories, North 


Chicago, Illinois and 


Montreal, Canada. Obbott 


Get your new Sucaryl Recipe Book—free at your drug store 


Non-Caloric Sweetener—No Bitter Aftertaste 
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DEW LINE Now on Guard 


Built in 32 months...on schedule 


America’s Distant Early Warning 
Line is now completed along the up- 
per rim of the North American Con- 
tinent. Reaching from western 
Alaska across Canada to Baffin Island 
—and in a line entirely above the 
Arctic Circle —it provides defense 
command centers in the United 
States and Canada with advance 
warning of the approach of airborne 
objects over the polar regions. 


The DEW Line, which many once 
considered impossible because of 
the hazards of Arctic construction, 
was begun late in 1954. It was com- 
pleted this past summer, on sched- 
ule, after only 32 months in spite of 
the difficulties of hauling hundreds 
of thousands of tons of building ma- 
terials and construction machinery 
and of transporting and maintaining 


thousands of construction workers. 


Starting from scratch Western 
Electric organized a team to do the 
job: Technicians, construction 
authorities, transportation experts, 
with communication specialists 
from our own ranks and from other 
Bell System units both here and in 
Canada; for basically, an early warn- 
ing line is a communications system. 
Joining forces in much the same 
way we do to provide telephone 
service here at home we got the job 
done ...and on schedule. In so do- 
ing, we discharged our obligation to 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


communication antennas and buildings 
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Artist's sketch of Distant Early Warning Line 


the U. S. Air Force which had en- 
trusted us with responsibility for the 
project as prime contractor. Of 
course, we were ably aided by hun- 
dreds of other firms, the U. S. Navy, 
Army and Air Force and the Cana- 
dian government. 


Today, DEW Line is in operation. 
And the men of Western Electric? 
Their job done, they're returning 
home again ... to work on other de- 
fense assignments and at our regular 
Bell System job of producing the 
things needed to provide Bell tele- 
phone service for the nation. 
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of all, the underhanded softball delivery 
permits a wicked pitch that no hardball 
batter ever has to face: the rise ball. 
Sailing up from a few inches off the dirt, 
the rise ball can be made to break either 
way across the strike zone. The best bat- 
ters are prone to pop it up for an easy 
put-out. Good softball pitchers have been 
known to barnstorm the country and win 
most of their games with only a catcher 
and two fielders to fill out their teams. 

Bunt & Brag. Held down by such 
deadly pitching, softball games (except 
when some industrial giant takes on a 
church-league team) are low-scoring af- 
fairs. The bunt is a favorite offensive 
weapon. Fast-handed fielders are always 
ready to charge the plate; the first and 
third basemen often find themselves play- 
ing just a few yards from the batter. Then 
the second baseman covers first, the short- 
stop covers third and the centerfielder 
takes over at second. The hit-and-run 
is rare, since base runners are permitted 
no lead, 

Pitchers, who in the early days had 
been allowed to sling the ball out of a 
windmilling windup, were eventually held 
down to a single rotation of the arm. As 
the ball was hardened to speed up the 
game, gloves appeared, and softball finally 
settled down as a small-scale, frenetic 
version of America’s national game. 

In Clearwater last week, softball put 
on its small-scale version of the World 
Series and crammed in a full measure of 
fine baseball. The final game, as usual, be- 
longed to the pitchers. In an 18-inning 
final between the Sealmasters and the 
Bombers, Clearwater Schoolteacher Herb 
Dudley, 37, hung on to win, 1-0, and the 
Bombers hung on to their championship. 


Old Man's Cunning 


Light Heavyweight Champion Archie 
Moore (40, going on 46), world’s most 
successful practitioner of the art of ath- 
letic geriatrics, was a little slow sweating 
down to size for his title fight with Chal- 
lenger Tony Anthony,- 22. But ageless 
Archie finally got down to the 175-lb. 
limit, hiked up a high-waisted pair of 
bloomerlike trunks that protected his 
belly, and went to work. Tony never had 


a chance. The old man’s cunning kept the | 


young man’s blows bouncing off arms and 
shoulders. When Archie rolled out of his 
shell, his still-swift hands were right on 
target. Only the bell saved Anthony at 
the end of the sixth round; it did not 
ring soon enough to save him from a 
knockout in the seventh. 


Now There Are Six 


Even though he needed help in the 
seventh inning of a game with the Chi- 
cago Cubs, Milwaukee Southpaw Warren 
Spahn got credit for a 9-3 victory, became 
the first major league pitcher to win 20 
games this season. A veteran of 13 years 
with the Braves, Spahn moves into the 
record book alongside Cy Young, Christy 
Mathewson, Walter Johnson, Grover 
Alexander and Lefty Grove, all great 
pitchers who won 20 games or more for 
eight or more seasons. 














ONLY TCA FLIES 
VISCOUNTS ’~=— 
TO CANADA... 


...and more people fly 


TCA to Canada than any other airline 


Hunting for ducks? Or for new business 
prospects in a fast-growing economy? Canada’s 
the place! Come TCA—from one of seven 
convenient ‘‘gateway cities’’—to and through 
Canada. And remember... only TCA flies 

the world’s most modern airliner—the fast, 
smooth, prop-jet Viscount—to Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your local Travel Agent, or contact TCA im Boston, New York, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, 
Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 
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This ls Murrow 
(See Cover] 


Amid the trite and untrue that shed a 
honky-tonk glare from the nation’s TV 
sets come moments that pierce reality and 
live up to television's magic gift for 
thrusting millions of spectators at once 
into the lap of history in the making. As 
television moved this week into its second 
decade, chances were that some of the 
best of such moments in the new season 
would come from a dark, high-domed 
man with a hangdog look, an apocalyptic 





p.m., E.S.T.), now in its fifth year, flick- 
ers weekly into more than 8,300,00¢ 
homes, and his ten-year-old radio broad- 
cast, its audience shrunken by TV com- 
petition, still enables Murrow to get more 
than 1,000,000 Americans by the ears 
every weekday evening at 7:45, E.S.T. 
In prestige and awards, he outrates 
anybody in TV. He has been laureled not 
only with eight honorary degrees, but 
four colleges (one of them: his alma 
mater, Washington State) have offered 
him their presidencies. In addition, he has 
been showered with nearly too assorted 
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Descendants of unhurried footsteps. 


voice and a cachet as plain as his inevita- 
ble cigarette. His name: Edward R. (for 
Roscoe) Murrow. 

Many have come and many have fallen 
in TV’s growth to immature maturity, 
but CBS’s Ed Murrow, 49, marches on 
as TV’s top journalist. Six years after his 
See It Now pioneered the technique for 
capturing the sights and sounds, persons 
and events that shape the news, it is un- 
challenged by any newer or better tech- 
nique for exploiting TV’s potential or 
overcoming its shortcomings. The combi- 
nation of brains, integrity, attractiveness 
and showmanship that makes him such an 
effective journalist also establishes Mur- 
row, in his role of star on the trivial but 
popular Person to Person, as one of TV's 
five top-rated entertainers. 

By the Ears. From his pinnacle atop 
the nation’s TV antennas, Murrow com- 
mands a huge circulation. The monthly 
See 1t Now, which starts its new season 
next week (Sun. 5 p.m., E.S.T.), draws 
viewers in a Nielsen-estimated 3,850,000 
his Person to Per 





homes; (Fri. 10:30 


prizes and honors, including so many 
George Foster Peabody Awards for vari 
ous feats that the Peabody judges gave 
him another just for “being himself. 

The VIP's VIP. Murrow was the au- 
thor of TV's most explosive telecast: the 
March 1954 show that indicted Joe Mc- 
Carthy out of the Senator’s own mouth 
in film clips. He did not bother to clear 
the show in advance with CBS, and in 
turn CBS decided retroactively that it 
had lent Murrow the network's right to 
editorialize. The network lists him only 
as one of its hired hands, but Murrow 
is something of a power in himself, with 





his own generously financed domain and 
the strong personal loyalty of key CBS 
news staffers. His unique status stems 
from 1) his close friendship with Board 
Chairman William S. Paley, with whom 
he deals directly us i 
major architect of its news staff and poli- 
cy, and 3) the hard fact that if CBS ever 
losés him, it will be NBC's gain. CBS 
a year. Toa 
a stockhold- 


2) his onetime role us a 





pays him well over $300,0 
questioner who demanded <¢ 


ers’ meeting why he got more money than 
Paley or CBS President Frank Stanton 
the board chairman himself replied: “His 
value seems to be higher. 

Apart from his rating in television 
Murrow is a VIP’s VIP. After dinner at 
the White House on Dec. 7, 1941, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt confided to him just 
what losses the Japanese had inflicted at 
Pearl Harbor that morning. When his 
broadside against McCarthy provoked the 
Senator to counterattack, President Eisen 
hower pointedly described Murrow as his 
friend. Carl Sandburg calls him a poet. He 
is a longtime friend-at-the-bar (Scotch, a 
little water, no ice) of Sir Winston 
Churchill. Interviewer Murrow is often 
more celebrated than the celebrities on 
Person to Person, sometimes must work 
to bridge the gap. When Rocky Graziano 
appeared, he urged the prizefighter to call 
him Ed. Replied Graziano on the air: “Oh 
no, Mr. Murrow, I can’t do that. 

Wide & Weird. The world of electronic 
journalism that Murrow bestrides runs a 
course far wider than the one from the 
tabloids to the Times and weirder than 
anything in between. It echoes with the 
weepy singsong of Gabriel Heatter, still 
broadcasting after 32 years, the now- 
stilled, intelligent frog croak of Elmer 
Davis, the cocksureness of Fulton Lewis 
Jr., the literate wit of Eric Sevareid, the 
pear-shaped tones of Lowell Thomas. Gone 
now from radio is Winchell’s clattering 
telegraph key and breathless bleat: too 
seldom heard is aging ( H. V. Kalten- 
born’s clipped assurance. The news comes 
by short wave and on tape, the newsmen 
in snazzy ties and boutonnieres (ABC's 
popular John Cameron Swayze), and even 
in pairs (NBC’s intelligent and informa- 
tive duet, earnest Chet Huntley and wry 
David Brinkley). TV’s journalists flit all 
over, like the technically muscle-flexing 
Wide, Wide World, or work in a simple 
star chamber, like Interviewer Mike Wa 
lace. On too rare occasions, the news- 
makers themselves step before the cam- 
eras: Kefauver dueling with a faceless 
Frank Costello, John McClellan patiently 
at work on Teamster Jimmy Hoffa and 
his voluble forgettery. Daily, the networks 
miles of cable 








pour money 
and film into an often losing race to out- 
distance the spoken word. 

What gives Murrow his big edge in 
prestige and following over his rivals? He 
does not write so well as his own col- 
leagues Sevareid and Howard K. Smith 
or ad-lib with the graceful ease of ABC's 
John Daly, CBS's Walter Cronkite and 
Robert Trout, or analyze the news with 
the pungency of ABC’s Quincy Howe. 
As a reporter, he is not always as knowl- 
edgeable as ABC's Edward P. Morgan. 
Murrow’s pontifical superficialities in his 
pundit’s dialogue with Sevareid in CBS's 
presidential-election 
sounded as if he had worked too much 
with the top of his head and not enough 
with his legs. As a digger and ferret. he is 
no match for NBC’s Martin Agronsky or 
CBS’s Richard Hottelet. 

As an interviewer, Murrow’s reputation 
suffers from the insipid conversations he 
conducts on Person to Person (and even 
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coverage last year 
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some of his See Jt Now interviews show 
a lack of the flexibility to follow up 
an opening instead of going on to a pre- 
arranged question). Person to Person 
(sponsors: American Oil Co. and Hamm 
Brewing Co. alternating with Lire) makes 
its pitch mainly to viewers who want to 
rubberneck in celebrities’ homes. It de- 
liberately casts Murrow, sitting in a Man- 
hattan studio, as a discreet electronic 
guest whose job is to make polite chit- 
chat, not ask probing questions. Murrow’s 
own discomfort is sometimes visible, but 
he sold Person to Person as a package to 
CBS this year in a capital-gains deal, thus 
is undoubtedly committed to go on with 
it. The show does have what one frequent 
viewer calls an “idiot fascination,” and it 
is a prime moneymaker for CBS. 

One big answer to the question of Mur- 
row’s supremacy is that, in TV, Journalist 
Murrow deliberately by-passes the chal- 
lenge of the spot news; he lets others try 
to work out—if ever they can—a way in 
which TV can cover the day’s events as 
effectively as radio, which not only beats 
TV on most news but provides more of it. 
The rest of the answers are more personal: 
one is what TV hucksters call sex appeal. 
Murrow is tall (6 ft. 1 in.) and compact 
(175 lbs.). His saturnine good looks and 
taut doomsday voice project virile au- 
thority. Person to Person, which also dis- 
plays his urbane charm and ready smile, 
attracts far more women than men view- 
ers, according to Trendex surveys, and in 
deference to this finding Person to Person 
technicians (so far unknown to Murrow) 
are now under orders to adjust camera 
angles and lighting to compensate for the 
latest recession in his hairline and to make 
the most of his expressive hands. 

Furrows in Murrow. As a performer, 
Murrow has expert technique. During the 
blitz, when he served as Britain’s Boswell, 
his “This [pause] is London” carried the 
thrill of Britain’s finest hour across the 
Atlantic. His timing can make silence 
more eloquent than words. Between his 
ominous tone and his spare, understated 
writing springs a tension suggesting that, 
as one listener put it, “he knows the 
worst but will try not to mention it.” 
Beyond personality and technique, Mur- 
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row’s persuasiveness is rooted in a prickly 
social conscience and a sense of mission 
about keeping people informed. An NBC 
cynic has versified: ““Nobody’s brow fur- 
rows like Edward R. Murrow’s.”’ Mur- 
row’s worried look is genuine. “He inter- 
nalizes world events,” says a_ friend. 
“They flow right through him like a 
stream. The fall of Britain would have been 
as meaningful to him as the loss of a 
child to one of us.” This outsized sense of 
responsibility fills Murrow’s work with 
conviction and sincerity. Says a colleague 
“Above all of us in this business, Ed Mur- 
row is the one who can make serious mat- 
ters appeal to large audiences.” 

Alarms & Excursions. Beyond that, as 
solid a reason as any for Murrow’s edge 
is simply that he is a fine reporter with 
sight and sound; he has a gift for captur- 
ing actuality in its moods and nuances as 
well as its meaning. Many a veteran of 
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s to rubberneckers. 


printer's ink has been, in the words of 
one of them, “faintly scandalized that 
such good reporting can be done by a 
man who never worked on a newspaper in 
his life.” Fellow reporters have nicknamed 
Murrow “the Professor” after his academ- 
ic past and “the Bishop” for his solemn 
cadences, but they agree with Walter 
Lippmann that he is “really first rate.” 

Murrow’s alarms are almost always 
matched by his excursions to the scene of 
the news. He covers his stories with an 
intensity that courts exhaustion and a 
passion for physical danger that is the 
despair of his friends and employers. Says 
his friend and boss, Bill Paley: “You 
could almost call it a drive to self-destruc- 
tion. He’s never happy unless he’s working. 
When he looks like death, that’s when 
you feel a happy glow.” 

He covered the London air raids from the 
streets and rooftops, made a point of 
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Tue Mvurrows At PAWLING 
Lost: a weekend. 


dining under a skylight in a Soho restau- 
rant. Against CBS orders, he went on 
25 bombing missions over Germany and 
broadcast from a British minesweeper in 
World War II. He has rushed to floods, tor- 
nadoes and hurricanes, made three differ- 
ent trips to cover the Korean front—one 
during his month's vacation—and once 
had to be hospitalized for exhaustion on 
his return. Last season, between inter- 
views with Nasser in Cairo, Chou En-lai 
in Rangoon, and Tito on the island of 
Brioni, he dashed off to cover the Suez 
invasion. 

"The Little Picture." Murrow’s zest for 
chasing fire engines on a global scale 
sometimes forces him to commute across 
oceans to keep his weekly date on Person 
to Person. By the time the show's techni- 
cians have torn their five tons of equip- 
ment out of a visited celebrity's home, 
Murrow may be on a plane to Washing- 
ton to lay the groundwork for a new 
See It Now or closeted in a projection 
room to edit film for one already in work. 
At the end of a routine day’s conferring, 
writing, filming or reporting, he must also 
make his nightly radio deadline—‘This 
[pause] is the news.’ Murrow has little 
interest in food (“He could eat scrambled 
eggs three times a day,” says an associ- 
ate), gets four or five hours sleep a night, 
manages at best two weekends out of 
three with his wife Janet and his son 
Charles Casey, 12, at his 280-acre farm at 
Pawling, N.Y., close by the estates of his 
occasional golfing friends, Lowell Thomas 
and Thomas E. Dewey. 

For all of Murrow’s outpourings of 
energy, See /t Now is a complex team 
operation. Almost as important to the 
show as Murrow is big (6 ft. 2 in.), 
bustling Co-Producer Fred W. Friendly, 
43, Who went to work with him eleven 
years ago after proposing the idea for 
their 7 Can Hear It Now, a replay from 
the recording files of voices and history 
of 1932-45, brought out by Columbia 
Records. The record and its sequels led 
to a radio program, and then to the TV 


50 


show. Without film training or TV ex- 
perience, Murrow and Friendly together 
worked out the See 7/t Now technique for 
getting at the heart of current issues and 
problems by narrowing their focus on 
“the little picture’—the human beings 
intimately involved. 

Twenty to One. The technique, which 
borrows from radio, movie and printed 
journalism (and owes a huge debt to 
Tue Marcu or Time, which made the 
mold for film journalism), is the most 
realistic reporting yet devised for docu- 
mentary film. Unlike any documentary 
before it, See 7t Now sends its cameras 
after a story without any script, shoots 
everything with sound, never dubs after- 
wards, never rehearses an interview, shoots 
as much as 20 hours of film for one hour 
of the final product—a ratio greater than 
any other TV show, newsreel or Holly- 
wood itself. The method is costly in effort 
and money—$100,000 a show (plus $75,- 
oco for TV time). Though Sponsor Pan 
American World Airways picks up part of 
the tab, CBS loses money on the program. 
Murrow and Friendly may spend as much 
as a year preparing a single show, e.g., 
Automation, Weal or Woe?, or follow a 
breaking news story on two hours’ notice 
and come back with the memorable 
Clinton and the Law. 

Last week one of See 7t Now’s four 
full-time field teams (each consists of a 
reporter-director, cameraman, assistant 
cameraman and sound man) finished a job 
in Alaska for a show on Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood and flew to Tokyo 
to join Marian Anderson on a three-month 
tour of Southeast Asia. Two teams were 
finishing film for next week's show, The 
Great Billion Dollar Mail Case, a critical 
look into the U.S. Post Office. A fourth 
crew was filming in Europe. In Manhattan 
headquarters, Friendly pruned incoming 
footage for perusal by Murrow and began 
a first draft of next week’s narration. 
Says Friendly, who suffers a severe case 
of Murrow-worship, a malady rife in the 
TV world: “My relation to Ed is that of 


first sergeant. He’s the company com- 
mander. Everything I edit I edit with 
Ed’s eves. I write with his fingers.” He 
denies what many pros say—that he gets 
too little credit: “I get a lot of credit 
that belongs to Ed.” 

Eye & Ear. Each show grows first out 
of hours of talk by Murrow and Friendly. 
Friendly then briefs the staff, sometimes 
in a jointly signed memo. After years with 
See It Now, the staff has soaked up the 
kind of perceptiveness for human and at- 
mospheric detail that Murrow showed in 
wartime London when he dramatized the 
blitz with such tellingly simple touches 
as the sound of unhurried footsteps, 
caught by his microphone on the sidewalk 
as Londoners walked calmly to their 
air raid shelters. 

When Murrow and five teams made the 
eloquent This 1s Korea—Christmas, 1952, 
the Murrow-and-Friendly advance memo 
explained: “We want to portray the face 
of war and the faces of the men now 
fighting it. . . The best picture we could 
get would be a single G.I. hacking away at 
a single foxhole in the ice of a Korea 
winter . . .”.. Murrow brought back the 
vivid sight and sound of a marine’s shovel 
rasping futilely at the earth. Other mem- 
orable See /t Now moments for eye and 
ear: a Buchenwald tattoo on the arm of 
an Israeli jet pilot; a “rehabilitated” Mau 
Mau warrior singing Onward, Christian 
Soldiers; the ding of a bullet taken out 
of a G.I.’s spine as it was tossed by the 
surgeon to a nurse and dropped into a 
cup in her hand. 

In the gap left in news-in-depth re- 
porting when See /t Now abandoned its 
weekly schedule of half-hour shows two 
years ago for monthly hour-long shows, 
all three networks have tried to use some- 
thing of its approach. Though such pro- 
grams as NBC’s Outlook, CBS’s World 
News Roundup, ABC’s Open Hearing are 
often well done, they suffer from a lack 





CBS Boss WILLIAM PALEY 
Found: a happy glow. 
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of See It Now’s huge budget, its lavish 
shooting, its long experience. They also 
lack Edward R. Murrow. 

"Foghorn Voice."" Murrow, who lives 
on Park Avenue and gets his suits from 
a Savile Row tailor, started out, on April 
25, 1908, named Egbert, the son of a 
tenant farmer, in a log-slab house near 
Pole Cat Creek in North Carolina's Guil- 
ford County, twelve miles south of Greens- 
boro. He was the youngest of Ethel and 
Roscoe Murrow’s three boys. The eldest, 
Lacy, rose to be an Air Force brigadier 
general in the 18th Tactical Air Com- 
mand, and is now a transportation con- 
sultant in Washington. The other, Dewey, 
is a contractor in Spokane. “I had one 
pair of shoes a year,” says Ed Murrow. 
“I can’t remember when I didn’t have 
to work.” 

When he was five (“a fat little boy 
with a regular foghorn voice,” recalls a 
cousin), the family moved to Blanchard, 
Wash., 70 miles north of Seattle, where 
his father (who died two years ago) be- 
came a locomotive engineer in a logging 
camp. Ethel Murrow, now nearing 80, was 
a frugal, hard-working Methodist who read 
her boys a Bible chapter every night until 
they went off to college. She wanted 
Egbert to be a preacher; he now regards 
religion as “more ethics than faith.” She 
recalls him as a lad with a strong sense of 
duty and determination, who could not 
wait to grow up to his brothers’ level. 
Typically, when a photographer was once 
posing the two brothers in their school 
clothes, little Egbert, not yet old enough 
for school, grabbed a book and crashed 
the picture with a mature scowl (see cut). 
He began earning money at 15. At 16, 
when his boss in the logging camp began 
calling him Ed, he gladly dropped the 
Egbert. 

Academic Fringe. At Edison High 
School young Murrow won the school’s 
popularity contest, graduated at the head 
of his class. In Washington State College, 
as a speech major, campus _ politician, 
actor, debater and R.O.T.C. cadet colonel, 
he honed his voice, enunciation and speak- 
ing technique, made Phi Beta Kappa. 

For five years after his graduation, 
Murrow hustled on the academic fringe, 
first as $25-a-week president of the 
National Student Federation, then as as- 
sistant director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. The jobs _ entailed 
speechmaking on 300 U.S. campuses, Euro- 
pean travel, arranging international stu- 
dent exchanges. Firsthand glimpses of the 
rise of Hitler in Germany appalled Mur- 
row. He joined an emergency committee 
that helped to bring 288 displaced German 
scholars to safety. “It was the most satis- 
fying experience I ever had,” he says. 
During the same period, on a train to a 
student conference in New Orleans, he 
met a pretty Mount Holyoke graduate 
named Janet Brewster. They were married 
in 1934. 

A year later CBS hired him as its 
director of talks and education, and in 
1937 sent him to London as “European 














director,” a one-man foreign staff charged | 


with arranging cultural programs. As an 
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When is a cake of ice HOT? 


Every object radiates heat — in the form of infrared rays that 
can be “seen” by sensitive detectors. 


To the latest infrared sensing devices, even ice is hot! New 
Raytheon silicon lenses allow even the faint radiations from 
subzero objects to reach detectors — formerly, objects had to be 
500° F. or hotter for detection at equal ranges! 


In military uses, such as guided missiles, these new silicon optics 
improve detector performance, permit them to locate targets at 
greater distances in total darkness! 


Civilian applications include navigation, air 
collision warning, and control of industrial 
processes. This unique development is 
another example of major technological 
progress at Raytheon. 





Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM 54, MASS. 
RADIO, TV & MICROWAVE TUBES « TRANSISTORS » MILITARY & COMMERCIAL EQUIPMENT 
51 


Don Hummel, Mayor of 
Tucson, Arizona, says— 


‘An ample supply of pure 
fresh water is a must to 


firms seeking new locations 


“Our continually expanding water system 
with its many miles of Transite Pipe is play- 
ing a major role in our rapid growth and 
industrial development. An ample supply 
of pure fresh water is a ‘must’ to firms 
secking new locations. And to date, without 
exception, every firm considering Tucson 
has given approval to our growing water 
system and its potential. 
Transite has been serving 
Tucson efficiently and eco- 
nomically since 1934." 













» Pipe guards 


your family's health while it boosts 
your community's prosperity! 


For homes and industry, Transite, 
the white pipe, keeps water pure, 
rust-free .. . delivered in needed 
volume at minimum tax dollars. 


Engineers and water works officials 
find Transite® Pressure Pipe offers 
many advantages to taxpayers, both 
homeowners and business firms. 
Clean and rust-free, Transite safe- 
guards the purity given water at the 
treatment plant. Non-metallic and 
corrosion-resistant, Transite stays 


smooth inside to carry water at peak 
volume for better home, industrial and 
fire-fighting service. 

Transite Pressure Pipe offers another 
advantage: the patented Ring -Tite® 
Coupling. It prevents costly leakage... 
won't harbor bacteria . . . speeds and 
lowers the cost of installation. Many 
communities also use Transite Sewer 
Pipe . . . for its long life and mainte- 
nance economy. Write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. T-1, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, Port Credit, Ont. 











These other Johns-Manville products last longer, 
serve you better because they're made with 












Asbestos is nature’s magic 
mineral. Impervious to fire and 
weather, immune to rust, rot 
and decay, fine as silk yet 
strong as steel wire, it is the 
most useful mineral fibre 
known. 










| Make space more usable— 
J-M Movable Walls are quickly 

erected, easily relocated to meet 

changing space needs. 









Safeguards passengers 
at sea— Marinite® fire- 
proof panels for shipboard 
walls and ceilings help give 
America the safest ships. 





Smooth, safer stops — J-M 
Asbestos Brake Linings are 
quality made to give many miles 
of dependable service. _- 





The smartest floor yet—Ter- 
raflex® Vinyl Asbestos Floor 
Tile comes in gay new colors, 
cleans with a damp mopping. 





Seal pipe and vessel flanges 
—J-M Gaskets confine prac- 
tically every fluid at all pres- 
sures and temperatures. 





Guards health, property too— 
4 types of Transite® house pipes 
also serve you: in conveying 
waste from house to street sewer 
or septic tank .. . venting plumb- 
ing fixtures and gas-fired appli- 
ances...distributing air in modern 
heating and cooling systems. 








To learn more about these and other Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Products, write Johns-Manville, 
Department T-1, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. In 
Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 
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assistant on the Continent, Murrow hired 
from the now-expired Universal Service 
a newsman named William L. Shirer. 
Soon the two switched from “cultural 
stuff” to report the Austrian Anschluss, 
and then, as Europe hurtled toward war, 
Murrow began hiring the core of what is 
still the best news staff of the networks. 
Among the “Murrow boys,” as CBS calls 
them: Eric Sevareid, Larry LeSueur, 
Charles Collingwood, Richard Hottelot, 
David Schoenbrun and Bill Downs. 

The war made Murrow one of radio’s 
legends. In New York, CBS staffers 
formed a Murrow-Ain't-God Club so they 
could view him with proper detachment. 
(When Murrow got wind of it, he demand- 
ed charter membership.) His vivid picture 
of Londoners under fire stirred the heart 
of the U.S., stands as one of the war's 
memorable reporting jobs. 

Head-On Clash. Back home, Murrow 
became CBS vice president in charge of 
news. After a year and a half he decided 
that he did not like paper work, budgets, 
and “most of all, I didn’t like firing peo- 
ple.” Before he went back to broadcasting 
with a $150,000-a-year sponsored news 
show, he took a hand in writing what is 
still the network’s policy forbidding its 
news analysts to inject editorial opinion 
into their “objective” interpretation. After 
Bill Paley added him to the CBS board of 
directors in 1949—a post he held until 
1955—Murrow eyed TV even more dis- 
trustfully as a platform for a newsman’s 
personal opinion. He asked in a memo: 
“Is it not possible that . . . an infectious 
smile, eyes that seem remarkable for the 
depths of their sincerity, a cultivated air 
of authority, may attract huge television 
audiences regardless of the violence that 
may be done to truth or objectivity?” 

Broadcaster Murrow does not practice 
the objectivity that Policymaker Murrow 
preached. He could be accused of using 
the word “objectivity” sloppily. For, like 
any other journalist worth his salt, Mur- 
row concedes that, for all the lip service 
paid to it, there is no such thing as true 
objectivity in handling the news. The job, 
as he sees it, is “to know one’s own preju- 
dices and try to do the best you can to be 
fair." He admits to open violations of the 
CBS policy, notably in some sharply par- 
tisan See Jt Now shows on civil-liberties 
issues. The climax was the McCarthy show 
—and an uproar that produced 50,000 
letters, phone calls and wires (four to one 
for Murrow, by CBS's count). In defense 
of such violations, Murrow says that “most 
of the time” he has forthrightly identified 
them as such on the air. 

Yet on his nightly news show, Murrow 
conveys, by his choice of items and his 
showman’s command of tone of voice, the 
news as Edward R. Murrow wants it to be 


| understood. Example: on the State De- 
| partment’s obstacles to travel of U.S. 


newsmen to China, Murrow’s reporting 
has dripped with disapproval. The Mur- 
row aphorism (“A Word for Today’’) that 
closes the newscast is often chosen to 
make an editorial point. Something as 
simple as a See Jt Now shot of a sub- 
ject’s grimace or surreptitious scratch 
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Ecpert Murrow (Lert) & BROTHERS 
A picture crashed. 


can carry as much condemnation as a 
Chicago Tribune editorial. 

Murrow admits to prejudices shaped by 
his background; he tends to favor labor, 
farmers, Britain, underdogs (and, in the 
opinion of some Republicans, Democrats). 
He says he owes allegiance to no party. 
He speaks often of the rule of law and 
the right of dissent. But the enormous 
impact of his few overtly controversial 
broadcasts during the McCarthy era has 
given him a reputation for the kind of 
partisanship that he usually succeeds in 
keeping under control. 

Spread Thin. A few who have known 
him for years think that Murrow has 
grown vain and pompous—an impression 
that his style also induces in some of his 
audience. Vanity is an occupational haz- 
ard that a performer has to watch as a 
woman watches her weight. Living in a 
swirl of hero worship, Murrow is obliged 
to recall the Murrow-Ain't-God Club. He 
smokes too much (three packs of Camels 
a day), is still gnawed by nerves before 
every broadcast; even in the air-condi- 
tioned studio, doing his radio show, he 
drips sweat and jiggles his legs tensely. He 
is a procrastinator and a soft touch. He 
has little small talk in social conversation. 
He has an intemperate streak that pushes 
him beyond sensible limits in poker play- 
ing, makes him work 40 hours at a stretch 
in a projection room or overdo the plow- 
ing on his farm. Sometimes in company 
he drifts off into trancelike gloom. Though 
he can be an amiable companion to the 
bottom of the bottle, he has a reserve that 
keeps his closest friends at arm’s length. 
“I’ve never had any intimate friends,” 
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he once confided. “If I were in serious 
trouble, I would have trouble knowing 
where to turn.” 

In his TV career Murrow has become 
more of a performer and an editor, some- 
thing less of a reporter and a creator. He 
is spread thin by three shows, The news 
roundup on his radio program has always 
been written by an assistant, but for the 
last four years ex-Broadcaster Raymond 
Swing has had a big hand in preparing 
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CBS's Eric SEVAREID 
A pilot grounded. 








the interpretive “end piece” that Murrow 
used to write alone. Person to Person was 
thought up by Co-Producers Jesse Zous- 
mer and John Aaron (formerly associates 
on the radio news show), and they leave 
Murrow little more to do than the viewer 
sees on the screen. The workaday brunt of 
See 1t Now is borne by Friendly and staff. 
Murrow’s role keeps him from doing as 
much legwork as a good reporter should. 
He knows it, and his forays to the news 
fronts are spurred by the strongly felt 
need to replenish his credentials with the 
raw facts. 

Work & Play. Murrow sometimes talks 
wistfully of quitting for six months or a 
year just to “keep silent, listen in on my- 
self.” As a man who “never learned how 
to play,” he also would like more time for 
his hunting (he is a good wing shot), fish- 
ing and golf (lefthanded). He has little 
time now to enjoy his money, is uneasy 
about the celebrity that has robbed him 
of his anonymity in streets and restau- 
rants, and he wears the burden of being 
unable to be very proud of the medium 
in which he works. Murrow thinks that 
TV at large threatens to become an “opi- 
ate” and that the network managements 
lack “guts.” His son Casey is permitted 
to watch TV only half an hour a day. 

But almost in the same breath that he 
talks of quitting, Murrow may spout plans 
for big new projects. Forthcoming on See 
It Now: the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy: the best from an eight-hour Mur- 
row interview with Harry S. Truman. 
Murrow and Friendly have made an ex- 
citing pilot film of a new TV show called 
Small World, starring not Murrow but 
“my colleague” Eric Sevareid, which will 
present personalities in different parts of 
the world, joined in conversation through 
radio circuits and simultaneous movie 
photography. (But viewers may not see 
it; so far, CBS has been unable to sell it 
to a sponsor.) He wants to put a crew 
on the caboose of a freight train and let 
the cameras grind all across the U.S. 

Murrow’s success is, by its lopsided 
domination, a reflection on the state of 
TV journalism as a whole. For all its varie- 
ty and originality, his achievement also 
leans hard on formula, and TV's trail is 
littered with the remains of formulas 
dead of overexposure. The fact that noth- 
ing new or exciting is in view to take 
Murrow’s place is explained in great part 
by the nature of television. It is primarily 
an adman’s medium conceived in escap- 
ism and dedicated to the proposition. Its 
role in communicating information plays 
second fiddle to the canned comedies, 
saddle-soap operas and variety shows. 
In its daily efforts to cover the news, 
television has not really made up its 
mind what it is trying to do. TVmen are 
exhilarated by their technological power 
to reach at one instant into almost every 
living room in the U.S., yet timid about 
using it to edify. So far, for all the earn- 
est thought and energy that is devoted to 
it, electronic journalism has illuminated 
with bright flashes but few steady beams 
of light. Perhaps that is the best it is 
destined to do. 
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A new" Thermo-Fax" Copying Machine gives you 


4-second copying speed 
at a new low cost! 








New simplicity! New handling ease! 
--.-and still no chemicals or negatives. 


Just plug the machine into any outlet. Place the written, printed, drawn or 
typed original you need copied on one of our 5 color-coded papers. Then 
let this amazing new machine slide the sheets gently from your hands. 
Now, the only All-Electric, dry process copy method takes over, and, 
while you say, ‘It eliminates chemicals and negatives,” this newly styled 
THERMO-FAX "'Secretary"’ Copying Machine hands you a finished copy 
made in just 4 seconds, Copies cost as little as 5¢ each. And now you get 
these exclusive time and money-saving features at a new low cost of $299.* 
Try this modern office copying miracle on your monthly statements, let- 
ters, orders or other business data. Your nearby dealer is listed under 
“Duplicating Machines and Supplies” in the yellow pages of your tele- 
phone directory. Call for a demonstration or send coupon for details 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 
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The plastic that comes in 12,000 colors 


The designer of those chess pieces chose a plastic that people in the business Wak 
call melamine—and we sell under the PLASKON name. He picked this 
plastic because of its ivory-like solidity and hardness, and because he could 
choose from 157 different whites and 237 distinct reds (which gives you 
some idea of how far we go in helping people who work with plastics). 

Allied turns out 3,000 products in all—most so well known they're 
standards in the field, some so new we aren’t ready to talk about them. Nat- 


urally we don’t expect you'll be interested in all of them. But some of these 
chemicals and plastics might move your product into a stronger position. 
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Miracolo 


By 9 o'clock one morning last week 
a jostling crowd—tourists, sailors and 
townspeople, elbow to elbow with priests 
and nuns—had swarmed into the 15th 
century Cathedral of San Gennaro in 
Naples. Promptly on the hour, a mus- 
tached monsignor walked slowly to a side 
altar, carrying a glass-windowed silver rel- 
iquary containing two glass vials partly 
filled with a dark, solid, opaque sub- 
stance. As the priest turned the reliquary 
around and around before the golden- 
faced bust of St. Januarius. Naples’ pa- 
tron saint, onlookers prayed: “Come and 
grant us your favor, O beautiful saint, 
great champion of Jesus Christ.” 

As minutes ticked by, the prayers be- 
came less formal, for Neapolitans consider 
their patron almost a member of the fam- 
ily. “Come on, guappone [ Neapolitan for 
hoodlum]... Cheer up, don’t look so 
green around the gills -” Back in the 
sweating, shoving crowd a man waved a 
ragged arm, shouted: “Come on, yellow 
face, come on, lemon face!” At 9:28 the 
dark substance in one of the slowly turn- 
ing vials began to slide along the glass, 
then dissolved and spurted about the con- 
tainer. “Miracolo! Miracolo!” cried a man 
in the crowd. 

To the onlookers, wildly slapping backs 
and shouting “Grazie, San Gennaro,” a 
miracle indeed had occurred: the periodic 
liquefaction of what is believed by many 
to be the blood of St. Januarius, mar- 
tyred 4th century Bishop of Beneventum, 
When Januarius was flung to wild bears 
in the arena, so the story goes, the ani- 
mals would not harm him; instead, the 
bishop was beheaded and his blood was 
collected by a faithful follower. For cen- 
turies the phenomenon of the liquefaction 
has been observed in Naples at regular 
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intervals: on San Gennaro’s feast day 
(Sept. 19), on the Saturday before the 
first Sunday in May and, occasionally, at 
other times. The process has taken as long 
as 22 hours (in 1944) and as little as five 
seconds (1919). Speed is a good omen, 
Neapolitans believe, and last week’s 28 
minutes, while not a record, seemed to 
bode well for the year ahead. 

Skeptics have long theorized and po- 
lemicized about the phenomenon without 
producing a fully convincing natural ex- 
planation.* Many Popes have accepted 
the liquefaction as a miracle, but the 
church has not acknowledged it officially. 
Summing up the attitude of his city, one 
Neapolitan said quietly last week: “Let 
the poor of Naples have their miracle.” 


Integration in Chicago 
Chicago’s 1,000-member First Presby- 
terian Church, oldest Protestant church 
(founded 1833) in a restless city, stands 
in what used to be an all-white neighbor- 
hood, In the last decade, notably since the 
1948 Supreme Court decision against Jim 
Crow real-estate restrictions, more and 
more Negroes have settled there. Under 
Pastor Harold L. Bowman, who had 
preached hard against the anti-Negro 
measures, Negro children began coming to 
First Presbyterian Sunday school, and 
soon adults followed. Last week, when 
Pastor Bowman, 67, announced his resig- 
nation after 24 years, he announced also 
that next month integration at his church 
(by now 10% Negro) will be complete: it 
will be the first Presbyterian church in the 
U.S. to be served jointly by one white 
pastor, the Rev. Charles T. Leber Jr., and 
one Negro, the Rev. Ulysses B. Blakely. 





In heavily Negro southwest Chicago, a 
similar milestone was passed last week 
when Normal Park Baptist Church in- 
stalled the Rev. Merrel D. Booker, a 
Negro, and the Rev. Fred R. Tiffany, 
white. 


U.S. Parish in Paris 


After a week of banquets, speeches and 
plaque dedications, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter led his congregation in a special serv- 
ice commemorating the rooth anniversary 
of the founding of their church. The 
week-long observance might not have 
been remarkable except for the rank of 
some of those who took part, e.g., U.S. 
Ambassador to France Amory Houghton, 
and for the church’s location: 65 Quai 
d'Orsay, Paris. Cabled the President of the 
U.S.: CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES 
AS YOU ENTER YOUR SECOND CENTURY 
OF SERVICE. 





Most frequently advanced theory: heat 





the priest’s hands, or from unaccustomed 





ind motion, melts a bloodlike substance a 
very low melting nt (one scientist claimed 
to have duplicated the effect with a mixture of 
chocolate powder and milk serum). Partisans of 
San Gennaro retort that 1) temperature tests 
refute the heat theory; 2) the liquefaction has 
sometimes taken place without the container’s 


being touched 





Jean Marauvis 
Paris’ Pastor WILLIAMS 
"A time for rededication." 


The pastor of the nondenominational 
American Church in Paris, Dr. Clayton 
Edgar Williams, tends a parish that is 49 
miles wide, includes only a few thousand 
resident Americans. But each year some 
400,000 U.S. tourists, soldiers and busi- 
nessmen flock to Paris, and a sizable 
minority of them find their way to the 
American Church. Their needs are often 
unusual: a tired, broke G.I. awakens Pas- 
tor Williams at 3 a.m., asks for and gets a 
bunk for the night; an Air Force captain 
learns that his nephew has been killed in 
a street accident, and Dr. Williams opens 
the church at midnight to pray with him; 
a desolate young man phones for help 
from a Montmartre bar, and the pastor 
sends Alcoholics Anonymous to his aid. 

Purely Christian. Founder of this re- 
markable church was a Congregational 
pastor from Boston, the Rev. Edward 
Norris Kirk, whose love of “gay, wicked 
learned, royal Paris” was mixed with grim 
Yankee misgivings: “One may live in 
Paris and feel that he is in a world with- 
out souls.” Bent on seeing to it that the 
souls of visiting Americans, at least, were 
not whisked away, Dr. Kirk set out on 
behalf of the Foreign Christian Union of 
New York, and with $46,000 raised in 
the U.S. and France, built a church on 
the Rue de Berri, off the Champs Elysées. 
“The services are to be Christian, simply 
and purely Christian,” he wrote at the 
church’s founding. “Except by a violation 
of compact, the chapel we are erecting 
can never become exclusively devoted to 
the forms of any one sect.” 

The compact has remained inviolate; 
members of all races (the church was de- 
segregated at the close of the Civil War) 
and all major Protestant denominations 
have worshiped in Dr. Kirk’s church ( ex- 
cept, as a rule, Episcopalians, who usually 
go to one of Paris’ Anglican churches or 
to the Episcopalian American Cathedral). 
In 1931 Dr. Joseph Cochran, a Presby- 
terian (now go and on hand for last 
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{pt tesowlions: 


ddress Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., 
Sun Valley, Idaho (or phone Sun 
Valley 3311) or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 2418, Omaha 2, Nebr., 
or see your local travel agent. 














Superb skiing leads the fun 
revue, with skating, outdoor 
warm-water swimming, fa- 
mous Union Pacific food and 
home-like accommodations 
rounding out the picture. 
You'll be smart to make your 


plans now. 
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Owned and operated by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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| week’s celebrations), replaced the Rue de 





Berri church with a large Gothic church 
and a five-story community house on the 
Quai d'Orsay. When Presbyterian Wil- 
liams took over in 1933, he busied himself 
learning the rituals of all Protestant sects, 
performs baptisms in any style except 
total immersion, calls in a Baptist mis- 
sionary when this is required. Communion 
is an “open” service in which anyone 
may participate. 

Wandering Souls. The church stayed 
open through the Franco-Prussian war 
the Paris Commune, World War I and 
the Depression; during World War II it 
was run by a French Protestant pastor 
for Dr. Williams, who left in 1940 with a 
flock of refugees. 

Today Paris is still gay, wicked and 
learned, and the spirit in which the Amer- 
ican Church ministers to its wandering 
U.S. souls remains the same as it was in 
1857. There is little likelihood that either 
will change. As Pastor Emeritus Cochran 
told parishioners last week: “With re- 
joicing and thanksgiving we celebrate this 
church’s rooth birthday. It is a time for 
rededication to the holy cause for which 








| it was established.” 


Widows & Weeds 


During a typically crowded and varied 
schedule at Castel Gandolfo (including 
messages to 600 French railroad workers, 
to a leathermakers’ congress, to an inter- 
national youth meeting), Pope Pius XII 
called for austerity on two notable counts: 
@ Addressing a congress on family prob- 
lems, he reaffirmed the Roman Catholic 
Church's longstanding position that while 
second marriages by widows are not wrong, 
it is preferable that widows do not marry 
Said the Pope (who made no reference to 
widowers ): The church has “a special pre- 
dilection for the widows who remain faith- 
ful to their husbands . . . The dead who 
see God face to face cannot tolerate in 





| those they have loved . . . inconsistent 


attachment. What poor human consola- 
tion can equal the grandeur of widowhood 
when it is turned into a means of con- 
tinuing a union and perpetuating the 
graces of the sacrament of marriage?” 
@ Speaking to Jesuits now meeting in 
Rome in Extraordinary General Congre- 
gation (Time, Sept. 16), he urged Jesuits 
and members of other orders to eliminace 
“without ado and with courage all suver- 
fluous things,” including tobacco. Also to 
be shunned: pleasure trips and extended 
vacations. Plainly convinced that it is 
better to smoke than to burn, a spokesman 
for the hard-smoking Jesuits said: “To- 
bacco is usually a luxury, but it can be 
a necessity with some people.” 


* E.g., St. Paul in / Corinthians, 7:8-9; “I say 
therefore to the unmarried and widows, It is 
good for them if they abide even as I. But if 
they cannot contain, let them marry; for it is 
better to marry than to burn.” Argued St 
Thomas Aquinas in Summa Theologica: A sec- 
ond marriage is “a somewhat defective sacra- 
ment, because it has not its full signification, 
since there is not a union of only one woman 
with only one man as in the marriage of Christ 
with the Church. And on account of this defect 
the blessing is [usually] omitted.” 
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MEDICINE 
Cold War Breakthrough 


Medicine's most widespread and stub- 
born enemy, the common cold, has been 
forced into a small but significant retreat. 





Epidemiologist Winston H. Price, 33, of | 


Johns Hopkins University, last week an- 
nounced development of a vaccine— 
proved 80% effective in initial tests—to 


combat a major virus that may cause up 


to a third of all common colds. 
Dr. Price (Ph.D. in general physiology ) 


reported tests run on 100 children exposed 
to an outbreak of colds resulting from the 


virus. Those who got no vaccine caught 


CoLp-FIGHTER PRIcE 
Freeze that sneeze? 


eight times as many colds as those who | 


did get it (in two 1-cc. hypodermic shots 
a month apart). Indications are that the 
vaccine will give protection for eight 
months, maybe longer. 


The virus that the vaccine fights was | 


first spotted by Dr. Price himself four 
years ago, remains the only common cold 
virus to be successfully isolated for vac- 
cine development. Named JH (for Johns 
Hopkins), it was discovered by accident 
in 1953 during an influenza study, when 
a group of Hopkins nurses came down 
with stuffed-up noses, scratchy throats, 
mild fever and coughs. Dr. Price took 
nasal washings, isolated what he thought 
was a flu virus, but suspected when the 
nurses got no worse that he was dealing 
not with flu at all but with the common 
cold. Further testing took until last De- 
cember, when Researcher Price finally an- 
nounced isolation of the virus (“We 
wanted to make sure we really had a cold 
virus”), By then, Price was already well 
along in his experimental vaccination pro- 
gram. Using techniques similar to those 
employed in developing Salk anti-polio 
,vaccine, Price and-his staff grew JH virus 
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Westinghouse builds device 
that runs the world’s most 
modern auto assembly plant 














Assembly lines and fabricating equipment spread over 1,600,000 
square feet of factory floor space . . . handling many different body 
styles in hundreds of different color combinations . . . are controlled 
and operated by electronic brains built by Westinghouse for Chrysler 
Corporation’s new plant at Newark, Delaware. These assembly lines, 
controlled by Westinghouse Cypak® and Magamp®, can turn out a 
car a minute with maximum quality. 
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PRINTING catcuLaror 


21450 X 789 = 16924050...THE PROBLEM 
AND ITS PROOF IN HIS HANDS AT ONCE. 


In moments of decision — when an instantaneous and 
accurate answer is needed — you can count on the 
REMINGTON RAND® Calculator That Prints. And for all 
your day-by-day calculations its versatility and ease of 
operation are unparalleled. 

Every step of every problem is proved as it is printed 
on easy-to-read SIMPLA-TAPE ...no double-check reruns 
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necessary. Completely automatic multiplication and divi- 
sion, lightning-fast addition and subtraction with auto- 
matic Credit Balance. 

Did you know you can buy a “99” Calculator for less 
than $6.50 a week? Call your local Remington Rand 
Office or write for folder C1096, Room 1916, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Remington. Frand 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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in monkey kidney tissue. killed it with 
formaldehyde to ready it for inoculation. 

Though development of JH vaccine 
seems a big step forward in cold preven- 
tion, it is.far from a sneeze-ending pana- 
cea. Pending further studies, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is withholding 
judgment. Still to be determined, among 
other things: whether the vaccine can 
be produced commercially and how long 
it gives immunity without booster shots. 
Dr. Price himself cautiously points out 
that so far he has discovered only one 
mild cold-causing virus. Says he: “There 
are at least one and possibly more vi- 
ruses which must be isolated if we are 
to have the complete picture. This is 
just the entering wedge.” 


Asian Flu, U.S. Style 


The number of reported Asian flu cases 
in the U.S. passed 100,000 last week as 
the disease spread to 37 states. The Public 
Health Service reports 14 people dead 
of reactions “associated with Asian flu.” 
Only in Mississippi, with 24,600 cases, 
was there evidence of an epidemic, but 
other states may not be far behind. Most 
strongly affected so far were schools. At 
the University of Colorado, 670 students 
(out of 9,733) were bedded. Texas Chris- 
tian University at Fort Worth estimated 
that 700 students out of 5,400 were down 
with flu; many high school football games 
all over the state were canceled. 

As the flu spread, an allergist in Phila- 
delphia raised the possibility that greatly 
reduced vaccine doses can supply ade- 
quate protection if injected into the skin 
instead of under it. Writing in Philadel- 
phia Medicine, Dr. Louis Tuft of Temple 
University reports that, on the basis of 
limited experiments by Walter Reed’s Dr. 
Maurice Hilleman, one-tenth the present 
dose given intracutaneously produces ap- 
proximately the same antibody response 
as the present recommended dose given 
subcutaneously. Suggested reason: vac- 





cine injected into the skin is absorbed | 


more slowly, and cells have more time 
to respond to it. 

Tuft, who introduced a similar method 
with typhoid vaccine in 1931, recom- 
mends doses of 0.1 cc. for adults, between 
0.05 cc. and o.02 cc. for children (v. 
subcutaneous doses of 1 cc. for adults, 
0.5 to 0.2 for children). 


The new method, which is being stud- | 


ied further at New York Hospital, the 
University of Miami and other research 
centers, could stretch existing supplies 
many times (the Public Health Service 
reports 85 million cc. will be available 
by Jan. 1). Drawback: though long prac- 
ticed by allergists, the intracutaneous 
technique is difficult, not well known to 
many U.S. G.P.s. 


Asian Flu, British Style 

While U.S. health authorities were study- 
ing more economical use of Asian-influ- 
enza vaccine, Britain was taking its flu 
lying down. An estimated 60,000 children 
in England and Wales were out of school. 
In several Midland industrial towns, trans- 
port workers were sick and bus service had 
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Westinghouse turbines 
help this plant produce 
nation’s lowest-cost power 



















The most efficient of all the electric power stations in the nation in 
the Federal Power Commission’s last published report was Ohio 
Valley Electric Corporation’s Kyger Creek Station. With four West- 
inghouse turbine generators, Kyger Creek can convert a pound of coal 
into more electrical power than any other plant in the United States. 
Westinghouse is now completing even more efficient turbines for the 
electrical industry. These are the developments that make electricity 
the biggest bargain in the family budget. 
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for vital cargoes...a safe crossing 


‘40 


Somewhere a Merchant Captain is guiding his ship 
along an ocean highway. High above the ship Navy 


jets are passing on routine patrol. The pilots of 


these jets are part of an unending watch over the 
world sea lanes by the U. S. Navy. 

Free commerce on a world-wide scale can only be 
assured by control of the sea...and control of the 


in squadron status, give Navy pilots unmatched 
air strength for their task. With jets like 1000 mph 
Crusaders serving as unseen guardians, there will 
always be a safe crossing for freedom’s vital cargoes. 
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to be curtailed. In Sheffield a third of the 
telephone operators were out, and 100 
postmen took to their beds, leaving uni- 
versity students to fill in for them. Two 
British submarines were pulled out of 
NATO maneuvers because their crews had 
been hit by the flu. 

Through it all the British made little 
effort to get a vaccination program going. 
Only one firm is now making vaccine, and 
none is yet available. Whatever is pro- 
duced will go to doctors and nurses. The 
government pooh-poohs the flu and the 


Health Ministry offered mostly /slogans: | 


“Coughs and sneezes spread diseases— 


trap the germs in your handkerchief.” | 


Jabbed the Daily Herald in reply: “We 
need some American-style hustle instead 
of this ministerial sleeping sickness.” 


The Anxious Hour 

One day last summer Dr. George Heitz- 
man of Denver's National Jewish Hospi- 
tal was performing experimental heart 
surgery on a dog. Suddenly, the animal's 
heart went into ventricular fibrillation (a 
quivering and trembling that is usually 
fatal unless the heart can be stimulated 
into resuming its normal beat). Surgeon 
Heitzman began massaging the heart. 
Half an hour went by. The technicians in 
the operating room gave up, but not 
the surgeon. After about 4o minutes, the 
heart started to beat again, and the dog 
made a quick recovery. 

A few weeks later Dr. Heitzman had a 
human patient on the operating table— 
a honey-blonde ten-year-old named Susan 
Kasper from Wilson, Kans. Reason for 
the operation: Susan had a hole in one of 
the inner heart walls. Using hypothermia 
(i.e., the child was packed in ice cubes to 
lower her body temperature and reduce 
the tissues’ need for blood), Surgeon 
Heitzman mended the hole in nine min- 
utes, but the heart went into fibrillation. 

Heitzman began massaging the heart 
immediately. Eight electrical shocks were 
given, but fibrillation continued. Drugs 
were applied directly to the heart six 
times without result. Then more massage. 
Dr. Heitzman squeezed and released until 
his hand was insensible, and another mem- 
ber of the surgical team took over. The 
team massaged in relays until Heitzman’s 
turn came again. The heart kept fibrillat- 
ing. To counteract the slowing of body 
functions caused by hypothermia, the sur- 
geons administered a saline solution to 
warm the chest cavity. Massage went on. 

Suddenly, 60 minutes after it had be- 
gun its eccentric action, Susan’s heart 
began beating again. Heitzman and his 
team sewed up the chest cavity, waited 
anxiously for her to come out of anesthe- 
sia, fearing brain damage that can result 
from prolonged interruption of the brain’s 
oxygen supply. Eventually, Susan opened 
her eyes, spied her distraught parents, 
chirped: “Hi, Mom. Hi, Pop.” Susan's 
only lingering defect was damage to the 
spinal column, which kept her from walk- 
ing, but today, three months after her 


brush with death, therapy has put her | 


on her feet. She can walk without help, 
and eventually she will be fully recovered. 











Westinghouse builds the 
“brainiest” electronic brain | 


A new Westinghouse electronic “brain,” that does what no human 
being could do, is now in service for the entire West Penn Electric } 
System. Minute by minute, hour by hour, it decides how much 
electricity should be generated by each of 35 turbines in 11 stations 
in four states. | 
To make its decisions accurately, the “brain,’’ which is called an | 
economic load dispatcher, coordinates information about the entire * 
system. It considers all those factors necessary to determine the most 
economical loading of all generators—predicts which station should 
produce how much at any given moment. The net result: holding 
down the cost of power for the public. 
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Prancho Gonzales, 


TENNIS CHAMPION, SAYS : 


Viceroy has 
the smoothest 
taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 
pure cellulose—soft, snow-white, natural! 


©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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| The Bird Watchers 


Bird watchers around Florida’s Cape 
Canaveral boast each year of spotting 
more boat-tailed grackles, brown-headed 
nuthatches, yellow-shafted flickers and 
other species than any other group taking 
part in the National Audubon Society's 
Christmas bird count. Last week they 
were joined by an eager band of sky gaz- 
ers bent on observing some of the most 
awesome birds of passage the world has 
seen. Lured to the Cape by advance tips 
that some of the promising missiles in the 
U.S. arsenal would be test-fired, 14 re- 


porters and photographers stood a week- 





| long telescope watch over the launching 
sites at the Air Force Missile Test Center. 

From the palmetto-dotted public beach 
that adjoins the launching sites, newsmen 
glimpsed test-firings of the 5,c00-mile 
Navaho and the less complex Snark which 
superseded it, covered the first successful 
firing of the Air Force’s Thor (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFairs). At week's end the news- 
men were standing by for the biggest bird 
of all, the second attempt to launch the 
5,000-mile ICBM Atlas. 

Espionage with a Conscience. Cape 
Canaveral has become one of the world’s 
most important news sources. It is also 
one of the most frustrating. To pierce a 
“total security” curtain that is even more 
tightly drawn than the cloak around the 
Atomic Energy Commission, missile-beat 
reporters from California to Canaveral 
are forced to cultivate what one of that 
band calls an “espionage system with a 
conscience.” Some reporters estimate that 
a good 10% of the missile information 
that is leaked to them would materially 
aid Soviet missilemen if printed. But the 
Pentagon's security regulations are de- 
signed to keep even the most innocuous 





THE PRESS 





news from the missile-beat reporters. 

Last week, for example, there was no 
advance notice of the launchings from the 
Pentagon or the test center’s headquarters 
at Patrick Air Force Base. Beyond the 
standard communiqué, “A missile has been 
fired,” newsmen got not a shred of official 
information on the tests. As late as last 
week, not even last June's abortive Atlas 
launching had been confirmed, though 
newsmen have long known many hush- 
hush details of its performance. 

Beneath the Skin. Visiting newsmen at 
the Cape last week got their basic infor- 
mation on the missile-beat regulars—the 
half-dozen Florida missile buffs who call 
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Fred DeWitt 
NeWsMEN & PHOTOGRAPHERS Cover A MisstLe LAUNCHING AT CAPE CANAVERAL 
From front-office crumbs, complete coverage of the game. 


themselves bird watchers and profit from 
their pastime as year-round string cor- 
respondents for wire services, magazines, 
a few dailies and the TV _ networks. 
Though Defense Secretary Wilson has 
long promised to take newsmen on a 
chaperoned tour of the test center, about 
the only outsiders who have been allowed 
inside the gate have been local politicians. 
However, the Air Force has not yet re- 
stricted picture taking from the nearby 
public beaches; nor do news pictures im- 
peril security, since the most vital secrets 
of a missile are locked in its guidance 
box, deep in the bird’s skin. 

Frustrated reporters thus are forced to 
get their stories from partisan sources, 
such as the Air Force officer who is anx- 
ious to build up an Air Force bird and 
blow down its Army rival. Says Edwin 
Rees, Tre’s armed forces correspondent 
in Washington: “Covering the missile beat 
is like covering a baseball team without 
being allowed to watch the game, talk to 
the players or the coach. Occasionally the 
front office slips you the score in an iso- 
lated inning or the details of a rare rally. 
From these crumbs, plus whatever infor- 
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New trend in plumbing: Copper Tube Drainage Lines 


For sanitary drainage systems, city after city 
is approving modern nonrusting copper tube. 
It simplifies both building and remodeling. 
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THE FUTURE: Anacondas America 
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does a job for leather 


Yogi has a lot to do with leather. 
Catches it. Catches with it. Hits it. 
Wears it. Even autographs it. Like 
most athletes, he couldn’t do with- 
out it, since no other substance 
does certain tough jobs so well. 


Notice that Yogi’s pretty fan fa- 
vors leather, too. A fashion trend 
that’s no accident. The American 
leather industry has developed new 
tanning methods, new processes 


that make leather soft as velvet, 
pliant as jersey. You'll see them in 
the new fall styles — for indoors 
and out. Feel good. Look wonderful. 


All of which is pleasing to us at 
D1aAMoOND ALKALI, since we are a 
leading supplier of chemicals to the 
American leather industry. Think 
of Dramonp’s “Chemicals you live 
by” next time you see a baseball — 
or a prettily filled leather jacket. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, Union ' 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
Chemicals 





mation you can get from loose-mouths or 
disgruntled players whose options have 
been dropped, you are supposed to find 
out the standing of the teams and the 
winning pitchers and the leading batters.” 

Missile coverage as a result is generally 
inadequate, sometimes inaccurate, often 
inane. Pentagon officers, however anxious 
to put press relations on a realistic basis, 
point helplessly to the White House. Be- 
hind present security policy, they explain, 
is President Eisenhower's deep reluctance 
to brandish the space weapon. Newsmen 
hoped nevertheless that the scare head- 
lines over Khrushchev’s boasts of Rus- 
sia’s intercontinental missile last fortnight 
might spur Ike to lower the security cur- 
tain—at least enough for the press to 
cover accurately the most crucial tech- 
nological race in the free world’s history. 


To the Brink 


Like many another well-intentioned 
newspaper, the Toledo Blade scrupulously 
avoids identifying criminals by race, creed 
or color, a policy that has its hazards and 
drawbacks as well as its virtues (Tre, 
Oct. 29). Like few other papers that im- 
pose a similar taboo, the liberal evening 
Blade (circ, 194,501) this month had to 
fight for its 13-year-old policy against a 
community brought to the brink of explo- 
sion by reports of a crime wave among 
Negroes. Paul Block’s worldly, well-edited 
Blade not only stood by its rule but also 
last week gave Toledoans of equal good 
will a lesson that few will soon forget. 








Judo, Anyone? Racial tension began to 


build up in Toledo (pop. 330,000) after 
the teen-age daughter of a Lutheran min- 
ister told police that she had been raped 
by three Negroes. While the Blade story 
said merely that the girl had been at- 


tacked by “three boys.” newscasts on all | 
of Toledo’s TV and radio stations except 


WTOL repeatedly identified the rapists 
as Negroes. After its home edition was 
delivered, the Blade was besieged with 
telephone calls accusing it of coddling 
Negroes, 

The gossip mills ground out new rumors 
of Negro violence two days later when a 
waitress was attacked by a man she did 
not even identify as a Negro. The next 
day after a nurse reported that a “burly 


Negro” had burst into St. Vincent’s Hos- | 


pital and gagged her with an ether-soaked 
rag. Again, radio and TV stations fanned 


the fever; a WSPD radio program called | 


The People Speak even broadcast angry 
bleats from citizens who denounced the 
Blade for covering up a Negro crime wave. 
More than 1,500 women registered for 
judo courses at the U.S. Marine Corps 
station. Toledo’s police chief asked for 
ten more patrolmen. Vice Mayor Ned 
Skeldon proposed an 11 p.m. curfew. Citi- 
zens’ committees bombarded city hall 
with demands for action. 

Evil Hoax. The Blade wavered under 
fire but came no closer to surrender than 
to describe the nurse’s attacker as a “dark 
brown man.”’ Same day, the paper ran an 
editorial decrying racial “extremists” and 
rumormongers. Last week, as Toledo tee- 





tered on the edge of serious race troubles, 
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Westinghouse builds first 
“punch card” system 
to run a steel mill 


A Westinghouse-built master control director that coordinates the steps 
in the steel rolling cycle will soon go to work at one of America’s major 
steel companies. 

Using instructions “read”’ from a punched card, the control, which is 
called Prodac,* will direct the operation of the first fully automatic 
reversing roughing mill in the country. 

By eliminating human judgment and operator fatigue through Prodac, 
a steel producer can process one slab of steel after another in a uniform 
manner... boost output by operating the mill at its full capabilities. 
*Trademark 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse Meee N 





Filmosound helps Edsel carry its story to dealers! 





It’s easy to see why Filmosound outsells all 
other 16mm sound projectors. Note the clean, 
compact design, the convenient controls. So 
simple a child could run it. Bell & Howell fea- 
tures include powerful 15-watt amplifier, large 
8” speaker, all-gear drive, 5-element lens, 
double condenser and metered lubrication. 


Putting the public behind the wheel of a remarkable new car is 
no easy job. Dealers have to be told how to sell it, how to service 
it, and how to tie-in with the advertising. 

Edsel Division of the Ford Motor Company set-up an audio- 
visual program to do the job. Bell & Howell Filmosound movie 
projectors are an important part of the program. Every Edsel 
Field Office is equipped with this famous 16mm sound projector 
and it is also being offered to all Edsel dealers. 

A vital communications tool, Filmosound is rugged and 
trouble-free. You may stop it for single-frame viewing or reverse 
it for review. Operation is smooth and solid. Powerful sound 
system fills largest rooms. 

Your company, your school, your church can use Filmosound 
to train and teach better. Talk to your Bell & Howell dealer or 
write Bell & Howell, 7103 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 





FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Bell « Howell 
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both the minister’s daughter and the nurse 
confessed to police that their stories were 
wholly fabricated. 

Publisher Block did not crow to his 
readers. A research chemist who earned 
degrees from Yale, Harvard and Columbia 
before taking over following the death of 
Paul Block Sr. in 1941, dark-haired, retir- 
ing Paul Block, 46, dispassionately ana- 
lyzed Toledo's “evil hoax’ both in the 
evening Blade and its sister paper, the 
stodgy morning Times (41,841), which 
had also avoided the racial tag but stirred 
few complaints. (The Block-owned Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, which is published by 
younger brother William, has the same 
racial policy.) 

In a Page One editorial, the Blade ex- 
plained that it avoids racial identifications 





Arthur Siegel 
PUBLISHER BLocK 
A lesson in good will. 


in crime stories because 1) “a crime is the 
same regardless of who commits it,” and 
2) “such identification is often confused 
and mistaken.” From last week’s scare, 
the Blade was able to add a new argument 
for holding to its policy. “As all of us 
have seen,”’ said the editorial, racial iden- 
tification in a crime story “clearly plays 
into the hands of those who would stir 
up animosity.” 


Manhattan newspapers’ avoidance of 
the racial tag posed a more delicate prob- 
lem for editors. Nepal’s U.N. Delegate 
Rishikesh Shaha was stabbed and robbed 
in Central Park last week, and six of the 
city’s seven major dailies (exception: the 
Daily News) omitted any racial descrip- 
tion of the muggers. But then some of the 
U.N.’s Asian and African delegates began 
murmuring that brown-skinned Ambassa- 
dor Shaha had been attacked because of 
his color. The conscientious New York 
Times promptly reported that both thugs 
were Negroes, while the Herald Tribune 
described one of them as a man of “dark 
complexion.” 
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Westinghouse developed reactor 
for first atomic-powered 
electric generating station 


In a few months, many Pittsburghers will light their homes with 
electricity from the world’s first full scale atomic-electric power 
plant devoted exclusively to civilian needs. Westinghouse developed 
and designed the reactor for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Duquesne Light Company. 

This is a reactor of the type developed by Westinghouse for the 
first atomic submarine, Nautilus. Westinghouse currently is develop- 
ing more reactors for naval and commercial use. 
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EDUCATION 





A Modern McGuffey 


Early in the 20th century, the sternly 
preachy anthologies called McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Readers faded out of the Ameri- 
can classroom. Ever since, many elemen- 
tary-school teachers have been stumped 
by the problem of instructing pupils in 
moral themes without committing the 
modern sin of sermonizing. 

The problem now appears solved by 
a set of morals-based readers called the 
Golden Rule Series, published by the 
American Book Co. of New York City. 
Subtitle of the seffes: the Modern Mc- 
Guffey Readers. Wary of its competitors, 
American is keeping mum about its total 
sales. But, says contented President Grant 
Houston Brown: “We haven't had such 
an immediate acceptance in 30 years.” 

Right or Wrong. The major difference 
between the old McGuffey and the new is 
the technique of teaching moral princi- 
ples. McGuffey did not hesitate to spell 
out the point of his stories: e¢.g., the idle 
boy is almost invariably poor and miser- 
able; the industrious boy is happy and 
prosperous, Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, “senior 
author” of the Modern McGuffey Read- 
ers, realized that today’s schoolboy is too 
sophisticated to sit still for such out-of- 
date preaching. The Golden Rule Series 
only suggests the principle in its stories, 
lets the teacher bring out the point in 
discussions, The stories are built around 
eleven moral themes selected by Leavell 
and American Book: cooperation, courage, 
fairness, friendliness, honesty, kindness, 
patriotism, perseverance, responsibility, 
reverence and unselfishness. 

Ullin Leavell (rhymes with revel) was 
an obvious choice to oversee the Modern 
McGuffey. He heads the McGuffey Read- 
ing Clinic at the University of Virginia, 
where McGuffey himself taught for 28 
years (1845-73). Leavell even owes his 
first name of Ullin to McGuffey. His 
parents were especially fond of Thomas 
Campbell's poem Lord Ullin’s Daughter, 
which they had read as children in a Mc- 
Guffey reader. For years Leavell has ar- 
gued for a new version of old values. 
“It takes no more time to teach the 
child the phrase ‘right or wrong,’” he 
says, “than it does ‘quack, quack.’ ” 

Funny & Serious. Impetus for the se- 
ries came from the late Texas Publisher- 
Philanthropist Clyde E. Palmer, a loyal 
McGuffey old grad. The Palmer Founda- 
tion is underwriting $200,000 of the capi- 
dal costs of the series, gets in return a 4% 
royalty. American Book started the series 
in 1956 with readers for the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, this summer brought out 
books for the first three grades. In 1950: 
volumes for seventh- and eighth-graders. 

Optimistically, Brown and Editor Wal- 
ter M. Mason hope that the Golden Rule 
Series will help curb juvenile delinquency 
by exposing pupils to their eleven themes. 
So far, at least, the children are meet- 
ing them halfway. In Cincinnati public 
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schools, which bought sets of books for 
their fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, boys 
and girls are even reading the Modern Mc- 
Guffey on their own time. The favorable 
reaction of one fifth-grade girl: “Things 
that are funny really are funny, and 
things that are serious really are serious.” 


Campus Idealism: 1957 


The American college student, accord- 
ing to his critics, is a willing slave to con- 
formity. Last week, as he started his first 
full academic year as president of Prince- 
ton, boyish (38), bow-tied Dr. Robert 
F. Goheen deftly described the peculiar 
brand of nonconformity among the pres- 
ent generation of college students that 
many an older educator (and sociologist) 
has missed altogether. 

“True, there is a certain desire for se- 
curity,” he told the New York Times. “Be- 
cause the war, with all of its uncertainty, 
has been part of their background, they 
reach for secure answers where they find 
them. But they tend to be terribly honest 
with themselves; they have very few illu- 
sions with either themselves or the world. 
They would like to be significant individ- 
uals, would like to—I hate to use the 
word and it’s rather paradoxical—they 
would like to ‘do good.” 

“There’s a very high degree of idealism, 
but they don’t like to admit it. You get a 
combination almost of cynicism and ideal- 
ism at the same time. Not many want to 
be heroes, because they don’t believe in 
heroes. But in quieter ways they are very 
concerned about being in a position to cre- 
ate a decent community. One can’t even 
get them to admit to themselves that they 
have patriotic ideas; yet they want to play 
a meaningful part in building the world 
and in working for peace.” 
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THE OHIO SIX 





N their evangelistic campaign to build 
a Christian community across the U.S. 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Protes- 
tant churches of the 19th century used 
the denominational college as an intellec- 
tual stronghold. By the Civil War era, the 
churches had founded some 40 colleges in 
Ohio alone, to ensure for the state a 
Christian core and to train the ministers 
who plodded after the frontiersmen across 
the plains. 

Empty treasuries and denominational 
rivalry have kibled off all but 20 of these 
Ohio colleges. Of the survivors, educators 
often group six together because of their 
high academic standing in the liberal arts 
and sciences: Kenyon College (1824), 
Denison University (1832), Oberlin Col- 
lege (1833), Ohio Wesleyan University 
(1842), Antioch College (1853), and the 
College of Wooster (1866). Small and 
selective, the six produce a surprisingly 
large percentage of graduate students; 
é.g., 60% of Oberlin’s male students take 
advanced work. Because of facts like 
these, no similar intrastate group of col- 
leges and universities is more widely re- 
spected among the nation’s educators than 
the Ohio Six (see color pictures). 

Fashions in Christianity. Each of the 
six is true to its Christian origins in its 
fashion, but the fashions vary widely from 
campus to campus. Methodist Ohio Wes- 
leyan and Presbyterian Wooster still have 
formal ties to their mother churches, still 
make chapel attendance compulsory. At 
Wooster, which annually sends 10% to 
15% of its graduates into the ministry, 
an aide to President Howard F. Lowry 
explains: “Christianity is not something 
we just talk about; it’s something we live 
here. You simply do not have a liberal 
education when you divorce learning from 
man’s deepest inquiry.” 

Religion is less in the air at Kenyon 
(Episcopalian), although the college has 
its own divinity school, and its 500 stu- 
dents are required to attend chapel. A 
faculty member has defined the place of 
religion as “a part of education, like Eng- 
lish, biology and math, but certainly a 
more important part than the others.” 
Despite these points, one official of Ken- 
yon frankly admits: “The Episcopalians 
and the other major denominations have 
fellowship groups which are sneered at by 
about half the campus.” 

The campuses differ about as widely on 
extracurricular activities, although all 
six de-emphasize intercollegiate athletics. 
Kenyon, the only men’s college of the six, 
invites girls by the busload for its dances, 
but half the student body at Baptist Den- 
ison (1,300) and Ohio Wesleyan (2,000) 
is female. Wooster has no national frater- 
nities, but Kenyon has eight, and 90% of 
the student body at Denison belong to 
fraternities or sororities. At Wooster the 
Presbyterian Church controls the admin- 
istration; at Oberlin (no church affilia- 
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tion) the faculty is the big wheel on 
campus, even sets salaries (top for a 
full professor: $11,000, highest among the 
six schools). 

An Ordered Diet. In the classroom, 
the six schools require comprehensive 
liberal-arts and science courses, then give 
students a chance to do independent work 
if they are willing and able. ‘“‘We don’t 
allow our students to shop cafeteria 
style,” says Dr. A. Blair Knapp, Deni- 
son’s chain-smoking, crew-cut president. 
Since 1948 Denison has fed its students a 
heavy diet of such broad courses as “Basic 
Philosophic and Religious Ideas” and 
“History of Western Civilization.” 

Wooster has taken an extreme stand on 
independent work: all students, regardless 
of major or grades, are required to com- 
plete a project that runs through their 
junior and senior years. Before graduat- 
ing, the Wooster senior must pass finals 
in his regular courses, complete either 
a senior essay or a special project on 
his independent work, then hurdle a com- 
prehensive, six-hour written test in his 
major field. 

Such rugged academic programs attract 
crack high-school graduates to all six 
schools. “We discourage any student who 
just wants a roof over his head for four 
years,”’ says Oberlin’s President William 
E. Stevenson. Oberlin gets 75% of its stu- 
dents from outside Ohio, has been called 
the best coed college in the nation. Each 
spring, talent scouts from top graduate 
schools show up to recruit leading seniors. 
Says Stevenson: “If Oberlin recommends 
them, they get off to a fine start.” Still, 
Oberlin’s high standards have one built-in 
drawback: the students sometimes be- 
come smugly complacent about their in- 
tellectual superiority. Cracks one Ohio 
Wesleyan vice president: “Oberlin gets 
the valedictorians. I'll settle for the next 
two or three in the class.” 

“A Little Unnerving." Of the six live- 
ly colleges, the liveliest is Antioch (no 
church affiliation), the able, articulate 
rebel against academic convention. ‘‘This 
is the most exciting campus in America,” 
boasts President Samuel’ Gould. “We can 
actually try out ideas in education. If 
they fall flat, there’s no one to claw you 
to bits.” 

The American college student, argues 
Gould, ‘‘doesn’t do half of what he could 
be doing, and not much can be done about 
it if everyone marches by squads.” To 
make sure each of his students marches 
alone, Gould this fall is starting a free 
elective system so complex that it will re- 
quire the beginning student to take some 
six hours of indoctrination lectures. This 
program dovetails with Antioch’s famous 
“study-plus-work” plan, which alternates 
classroom work on the campus with full- 
time off-campus jobs aimed at helping the 
student’s “personal development, his gen- 
eral education and his vocational train- 
ing.’ One loyal employer of Antioch stu- 
dents: the Columbus Citizen. “It’s a little 
unnerving,” notes one staffer. “When the 
Antioch kids aren't sharpening their pen- 
cils or going after coffee, they're sitting in 
the corner reading Plato’s Dialogues.” 
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PAINTER MORANDI 


Good Man with a Bottle 


The biennial exhibition that opens at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil this week contained no 
less than 5,000 contemporary paintings, 
and of them perhaps one in ten might in- 
terest future ages. Standout shows within 
the show were a collection of pale and wan 
but faultless abstractions by Britain’s Ben 
Nicholson, the weightless, rainbow fan- 
tasies of France’s Mare Chagall, and 30 
dim-dusty canvases by Italy’s Giorgio 
Morandi. Nicholson and Chagall were con- 
sidered stiff contenders for the 300,000- 
cruzeiro ($3,780) grand prize. After the 
usual frenzied politicking, the 17 interna- 
tional jurymen settled on Italy’s Morandi. 

It was whispered that the English and 
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MORANDI STILL LIFE 


French members of the jury had oversold 
their favorites. Morandi, who specializes 
in painting bottles, was a disarmingly 
quiet candidate, and his countrymen are 
inclined to be as modest about their 
moderns as they are proud of their old 
masters. More important: no still-life 
painter now working has a subtler talent 
for arrangement, texture and tone. Mor- 
andi’s still lifes carry forward the great 
traditions of Cézanne. 

A presbyopic, white-thatched, gangling 
bachelor of 67, Morandi lives with two 
sisters in a Bologna apartment that smells, 
sweetly, of the rgth century. The furniture 
is Victorian, the neighborhood old and 
still. Morandi spends his bottle-watching 
days in a sunny little studio overlooking 


the garden. “I never go out,” he says, 
barely exaggerating. He works slowly, 
repainting each canvas many times, and 
producing perhaps a dozen finished pic- 
tures a year. These he sells for less than 
$200 each. They are often resold for ten 
times his price, but says he, “I would 
consider it an immoral exploitation if I 
myself were to accept such a sum.” 

The closed-in calm of Morandi’s life 
permits intense devotion to his art and 
to the tiny corner of the visual world he 
paints. “After all,” he says, “one can 
travel the world and see nothing. To 
achieve understanding it is necessary not 
to see many things but to look hard at 
what you do see.” 

His narrow choice of subject matter 


SANCHO PANZA OF MONTMARTRE 


first half of the 20th century shakes down into 


One story has it that he actually pinched a painting from the 
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A perspective, it seems certain that the art contribution of 
the Spanish contingent will bulk surprisingly large. Top banana 
of the bunch is, of course, Pablo Picasso. But there are also 
Juan Gris, pioneer Sculptor-Welder Julio Gonzalez, Surrealists 
Joan Miré and Salvador Dali. And now another name is being 
nominated for the list: the late Manuel Martinez Hugué 
(1872-1945), better known simply as Manolo, whose small- 
scale bronzes and terra-cotta sculptures are the most earthy 
and most intensely Spanish art works of the lot. 

A scampish Bohemian who dressed like a gypsy, sported a 
wide-brimmed hat and passed himself off as a gwitarrista, 
Manolo boasted that he “knew all the thieves of my time.” 
No one doubted his word. The illegitimate son of a proud 
Spanish officer, he was urged to make the army his career; 
instead, he deserted when he was drafted, hid out in Barcelona 
with gypsies, petty thieves and the hungry artists who met at 
the IV Gats café. On the side he studied painting and sculpture. 

Sculpture in a Dairy. A year after his friend Picasso went 
to Paris, Manolo used his last peseta for train fare, arrived at 
Paris’ Gare d’Austerlitz knowing one word in French: “Mont- 
martre.” Once there, Manolo rapidly established himself with 
his peasant shrewdness and high-spirited escapades as the 
Sancho Panza of Montmartre, and was soon fending for him- 
self. Reports Picasso’s mistress of that day, Fernande Olivier: 
“Happily, he fell in love with the daughter of a dairyman 
who hired him each day to sculpture animals and flowers in 
mounds of butter.” 


When the butter ran out, Manolo readjusted to poverty: 
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Louvre, and Picasso returned it to the police. Another time, 
invited to live with Painter Paco Durio, Manolo took advan- 
tage of his friend’s absence to sell off Durio’s Gauguin collec- 
tion. “When circumstances became more favorable,” explained 
Manolo in later years, “I stopped doing inelegant things for- 
ever. I never thought to steal after the war of ’14.” 

A Fright at the Station. What made the difference was 
a contract from famed cubist Art Dealer Henry Kahnweiler, 
who still today says of Sculptor Manolo: “I think he was 
greater than Maillol.” Manolo discovered the charms of the 
small town of Céret near the Spanish border, and was soon 
surrounded by vacationing Montmartre friends, including Pi- 
casso, Georges Braque and Juan Gris. But though living in 
the midst of early cubist experiments—French critics called 
Céret “the Barbizon of cubism’—Manolo would have none 
of it, once snapped at Picasso, then at work on his cubist 
Accordionist: “What would you say, Picasso, if your parents 
were to come to fetch you at the station in Barcelona and 
found you with such a fright?” Instead, Manolo stuck to 
the classic tradition, strove to render bullfighters, gypsy singers, 
peasant women and children with the ring of truth. 

This week, banners strung across the main street of Céret 
announce Manolo’s first one-man show in the town’s Museum 
of Modern Art, including a poster especially designed by 
Manolo’s old comrade Picasso. Next week Manhattan's Galerie 
Chalette will honor Manolo’s art with an exhibition of 23 
Manolo sculptures. Both exhibitions testify to the vigor and 
honesty of one of the least known of 20th century sculptors. 
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puzzles Morandi as much as~anyone. 
“Perhaps,” he says with a shrug, “the 
isolation in which I have found myself has 
led me to love solitary and silent things.” 
Those qualities imbue his art. The time- 
less, table-top universe Morandi pictures 
may be as dry as the empty bottles that 
| populate it, but it powerfully conveys— 
indeed, it creates—an atmosphere of iso- 
lation and profound quietude. 


Stage for Freedom 

A short stroll from the gutted hulk of 
Berlin's old Reichstag one blustery day 
last week, a young German girl stepped 
resolutely forward, smashed a bottle of 
| German wine against a brand-new build- 
ing set on theeanks of the River Spree, 
proclaimed in a clear voice, “I christen 
you the Congress Hall in memory of 
Benjamin Franklin.” Thus was opened 
Berlin’s newest and most venturesome 
building, a joint project of the U.S.. the 
West German government and the city 
of Berlin. Designed as a cultural center 
where plays, music, debates and symposi- 
ums will be held, the new structure has 
a 1,260-seat auditorium, conference halls 
and restaurant. It was not only a new 
outpost for freedom of speech in the 
cold war, but the most talked-about struc- 
ture in Berlin. 

“This hall is dedicated to one of the 
great freedoms—freedom of expression,” 
said its designer, U.S. Architect Hugh 
Stubbins, 45. “Its form was inspired by 
an attempt to express that great purpose.” 
To capture the ideal in concrete and steel, 
Architect Stubbins designed a thin con- 
crete shell roof slung between two bowed- 
out arches, set underneath as a stabilizer a 
multipurpose auditorium that by his own 
admission looked “like a teacup on stilts.” 

Berliners had other names for it. 
Watching the structure grow, they joking- 
ly dubbed it “the Dulleseum,” and com- 
pared it to a “hooded owl peeking over a 
fence” or “a pregnant butterfly.” But once 
completed, the daring structure, with its 
gleaming white concrete roof, soft rose 
and blue walls, got rave reviews. Der 
Tag called it “a symphony of colors and 
forms”; the Socialist Telegraf headlined 
the news, WoNDER BUILDING AT THE 
SPREE; BeRLIN’s New SyMBOoL. 

As a housewarming present, the U.S. 
sponsored the Congress Hall’s first week’s 
program: dedication ceremony with 
speeches by Clare Boothe Luce and Am- 
bassador David K. Bruce, a Julliard 
String Quartet concert, a performance by 
Dancer Martha Graham, and seven Amer- 
ican one-act plays. The show was pulling 
East Berliners over the border. And so 
was the new Congress Hall itself, along 
with the nearby Hansa district housing 
projects by such designers as Brazil’s Os- 
car Niemeyer, U.S. Architect Walter Gro- 
pius and Finland’s Alvar Aalto (Tre, 
April 30, 1956). Using the new buildings 
as the’ site for a summer-long architec- 
tural fair, West Berliners had already 
attracted 725,000 visitors, including one 

group of 33 Polish architects, proved that 
in the struggle for Berlin good architec- 
ture is a good weapon. 
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MUSIC 





Vive Teacher! 

Some of the best-known contemporary 
U.S. composers—Aaron Copland, Walter 
Piston, Roy Harris, Marc Blitzstein, Vir- 
gil Thomson—are tied to a woman’s apron 
strings. The woman: their sometime 
teacher, Nadia Boulanger, for years head 
of the American Conservatory of Music 
at Fontainebleau, first woman to conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra (as a 
guest in 1938), and the world’s most re- 
nowned teacher of composition. 

Her alumni fondly recall the ways of 
the “tender tyrant’’: she had her students 
carrying packages for her and driving her 
car, called them in the middle of the 
night to do copying work for her. In 
Teacher Boulanger, they found not only a 
diamond-edged musical intelligence but a 
sinewy will that forced them to hew rigid- 
ly to the demands of their talents. The 
distinguished Boulanger alumni—they call 
themselves the ‘‘Boulangerie’’—were gath- 
ered in all parts of the world last week to 
celebrate her 7oth birthday. At the split- 
level chalet of Conductor Igor Marke- 
vitch, in the Swiss Alps near Montreux, 
“chére Nadia” herself, white-haired, prim 
as ever in a black evening gown, held 
court before such famous ex-pupils as 
Pianist Clara Haskil, Cellist Pierre Four- 
nier, Composer Darius Milhaud. 

While the Markevitch children present- 
ed Nadia with a $3,000 diamond bought 
by members of the Boulangerie the world 
over, the guests launched into an exuber- 
ant chorus composed for the occasion by 
Francis Poulenc. “Vive Nadia, the dear 
Nadia Boulanger, the very dear Nadia, 
Al-le-lu-jah!” Later, musicians performed 
another birthday tribute: a cantata by 
Composer Jean Frangaix for five strings, 
five winds and six-handed piano. Over the 








Israel Shenker 


NapiA BOULANGER 
In place of chains, apron strings. 
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bubbly, breakneck music ex-pupils chant- 
ed their praise of Nadia. One, made up to 
look like President René Coty of France, 
paid the Fourth Republic’s tribute; an- 
other, costumed like a priest, intoned, “St. 
Nadia, protect us,” and two more singers, 
representing Sebastian (Bach) and Igor 
(Stravinsky), chanted: “Long live peace- 
ful coexistence!” 

Energetic as ever at 70, Nadia Bou- 
langer has nevertheless decided to retire 
from her conservatory post, will continue 
teaching privately in her big, crowded 
Paris apartment. Says an admirer: “She 
still knows more about music than all the 
great composers and performers.” What 
precisely is it that she knows? The woman 
who gave up her own early attempts at 
composition as “useless music” has not 
tried to shape a special musical style, 
stands first of all for intellect and disci- 
pline. In an age given to sprawling, undis- 
ciplined “self-expression,” this has been a 
much needed corrective. Critics of Teach- 
er Boulanger nonetheless wonder what 
the work of many contemporary compos- 
ers might have sounded like without the 
apron strings of her cool, brainy, French- 
intellectual influence. But, s. Nadia 
Boulanger sternly: “Great art likes chains. 
The greatest artists have created art with- 
in bounds. Or else they have created their 
own chains.” 












Woodsman 

The villagers who wandered the birch- 
laden slopes near Lake Tuusula in south- 
ern Finland were accustomed to seeing 
the massive old man in his Homburg and 
precisely tailored business suit walking 
slowly along the shaded lanes, easing his 
weight on a heavy stick. Invariably, they 
saluted him, for they knew that they 
were in the presence of greatness. His ad- 
mirers indeed claimed Jean Sibelius as one 
of the century's greatest composers, and 
since he outlived all major contenders for 
the title except Stravinsky, during recent 
years he reigned in almost solitary splen- 
dor. Yet, compared to such contemporaries 
as Richard Strauss and Debussy, to say 
nothing of Alban Berg and Prokofiev, Si- 
belius often sounded cumbrous and pro- 
vincial. No major composer stood more 
stubbornly aside from the 20th century’s 
musical revolutions or responded less to 
the shifting winds of musical development. 

Adagio to Scherzo. Jean Sibelius mold- 
ed his ideas in the post-romantic Germany 
of the 1890s. While he was studying in 
Berlin he was exposed to such famed sym- 
phonists as Bruckner and Brahms (whom 
he described as “an unsavory-looking fel- 
low, untidily dressed’), and he went home 
to Finland imbued with Germanic musical 
vision, but with a style of his own. His 
early music—En Saga, Finlandia and oth- 
er tone poems—is filled with striding 
themes, echoes of folk tunes, broadly 
brooding melodies that reminded listeners 
of the good Finnish earth and established 
Sibelius as the composer of unfettered na- 
ture. With his occasional Nordic rages, 
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Instead of change, the good earth. 


he sounded like Brahms gone berserk, but 
he was also capable of a strongly appeal- 
ing lyricism. His symphonies, with their 
acrid dissonances, their brassy shouts and 
cool, lonely instrumentation, seemed even 
closer to the stark northern land. Al- 
though Sibelius testily denied the implica- 
tion that he wrote music merely descrip- 
tive of nature, he would say: “The sea- 
sons are like movements in a symphony. 
Spring is adagio, the fall is scherzo.” 

If his mosaic construction, his occasion- 
al savagery, his new instrumental group- 
ings seemed shocking in the early 1goos, 
they were already conventional in the 
1920s to ears becoming domesticated to 
the wild rhythms of Igor Stravinsky or 
the pulverized harmonies of the atonalists. 
About Stravinsky and his experiments, 
Sibelius remained steadfastly unenthusi- 
astic; the works of Arnold Schoenberg 
he found “unsympathetic.” Speaking of 
his serious, sometimes forbidding style, 
Sibelius said: “Other composers may man- 
ufacture cocktails of every color; I offer 
the public gure water.” But as he went 
on his own lonely way, he took huge, en- 
thusiastic audiences with him: no serious 
composer was more popular with U.S. and 
British audiences in the 19308; no con- 
temporary composer has a more secure 
place in the current symphonic repertory. 

Scherzo to Finale. His life was without 
outward struggle. A doctor’s son, Sibelius 
had been back home after his studies in 
Germany for only six years when the Finn- 
ish government gave him a 2,000-marks- 
a-year pension (about $400) so that he 
could devote all his time to music. He 
settled down with his wife in a white clap- 
board house at Lake Tuusula, where they 
raised five daughters. By the early 1920s, 
he had turned out 13 tone poems, seven 
symphonies, countless songs and choral 
works, He attempted an opera with no 
success (“I like opera very much, but 
opera does not like me”). His imagination 
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Merriam- 
Webster 
is the 
Webster 
for 


you! 


When you think of a desk-size 
“Webster” dictionary, you probably 
mean Webster’s New Collegiate, 
the kandy-size Merriam-Webster 
published by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


@ Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the un- 
abridged Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme Au- 
thority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 


@ Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany specializing entirely in dic- 
tionaries — for over 100 years. 

@ Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by 
a large permanent staff of experts 
in dictionary making. 


@ And Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities, 


Only $5 
Thumb-indexed $6. 
At department, book 
or stationery stores. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
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seemed to flag. He published his last works 
in 1929, retired to Lake Tuusula as one of 
the venerated elder statesmen of sym- 
phonic music. 

During the years of retirement, Sibelius 
never moved far from his house, wrapped 
himself in cigar smoke and in music (he 
liked to listen to concerts from all over the 
world on a powerful short-wave set). Said 
he wistfully of jazz: “If I were only 
younger!” Of cowboy ballads: “They nev- 
er get grey hair, do they?” He was said 
to have composed steadily, but nobody 
was able to discover just what the music 





was like. From 1932 on, when the late 
Serge Koussevitzky announced that he 
hoped to premiére Sibelius’ Eighth Sym- 
phony with the Boston Symphony, au- 
diences looked eagerly for a new score. 
Several times Sibelius’ friends hinted that 
he was nearly ready to publish, but the 
new score did not appear. 

Last week, the symphony presumably 
still unfinished, 91-year-old Jean Sibelius 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage several 
hours after rising and taking a final look 
at the wooded countryside that had nour- 
ished his art. 





MILES TONES 





Born. To Donald O'Connor, 32, cinema 
song-and-dance man (Call Me Madam), 
and sometime TV Starlet Gloria Noble 
O’Connor, 24: a daughter, their first child 
(his second); in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Name: Alicia. Weight: 7 lbs. 10 oz. 


Married. Lilli Palmer, 43, German- 
born actress of stage (Bell, Book & Can- 
dle) and screen (Body and Soul, Notori- 
ous Gentleman); and Carlos Thompson, 
34, Argentine-bred cinemactor (Flame 


| and the Flesh); she for the second time 


(her first: Actor Rex Harrison), he for 
the first; in Kiisnacht, Switzerland. 


Died. Merrill Moore, 54, psychia- 
trist, neurologist, longtime Harvard Med- 
ical School teacher (1930-42), compulsive 
“champion sonneteer” (he reputedly 
wrote some 100,000), whose published 
works (Verse Diary of a Psychiatrist, Il- 
legitimate Sonnets, The Dance of Death) 
“don’t represent one percent of my out- 
put”; of cancer; in Squantum, Mass. 


Died. Bertha Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach, 71, granddaughter of Munitions 
King Alfred (“Alfred the Great”) Krupp, 
and herself fourth-generation ruler of the 
Krupp empire, mother of the current 
(since 1943) Steel Kingpin Alfried Krupp 
(Tre, Aug. 19), who gave her name to 
the famed Big Bertha, the 42-centimeter 
mortar that smashed World War I forts 
and cleared the way for the German ad- 
vance into Belgium and France; of a 
heart ailment; in Essen, Germany. 


Died. Soemu Toyoda, 72, fat, chauvin- 
istic wartime Japanese admiral, chief of 
the Naval General Staff when Japan sur- 
rendered, onetime (1943) commandant of 


| Japan’s Yokosuka naval base; of a heart 


attack; in Tokyo. 


Died. Montague H. Roberts, 74, me- 
chanical engineer, pioneer automobile 
buff, who taught Franklin D. Roosevelt 
how to drive; in Newark, N.J. On Feb. 
12, 1908, while thousands of waving spec- 
tators roared hoarsely, Roberts climbed 
into a Thomas Flyer, yanked down his 
goggles and dusted out of Times Square, 
pitted against five other massive autos in 
the first New York-to-Paris-via-the-West 
auto race. Surviving mud burials in Iowa, 


sandstorms in Montana, Roberts left his 
car mates in San Francisco, and they 
brought the battered Thomas—'the best 
car in the world in 1908”—into Paris on 
July 30, 26 days ahead of its nearest com- 
petitor (three of the six made the finish). 


Died. Oliver St. John Gogarty, 79, ir- 
reverent, witty Irish literateur, the “state- 
ly, plump Buck Mulligan” of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, proclaimed (by Irish crit- 
ics and himself) the world’s greatest con- 
versationalist, playwright (The Enchant- 
ed Trousers), poet (Wild Apples, Selected 
Poems), author (As J Was Going Down 
Sackville Street, Going Native), surgeon 
(eye, ear, nose, throat), sometime ath- 
lete (bicycle sprints), who was dubbed by 
William Butler Yeats “one of the great 
lyric poets of our age”; in Manhattan. A 
onetime senator of the Irish Free State 
(1922-36), he loved to badger Republi- 
cans (“Whenever De Valera contradicts 
himself, he’s right”). Characterizing an 
Irishman as one “who believes best what 
he knows to be untrue,” Gogarty often 
colored his tall tales with even taller 
reminiscences. 


Died. Christian Frederik Carl George 
Valdemar Axel, King Haakon VII, 85, 
Norway’s only ruler since the country be- 
came independent in 1905, and the world’s 
oldest reigning monarch; of a respiratory 
ailment; in Oslo (see Fore1cN News). 


Died. Jean Sibelius, 91, world-famed 
Finnish composer; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; near Helsinki (see Music). 


Died. Ch’ih Pai-shih, 97, China’s best- 
known contemporary painter, who took 
up art as a hobby while working as a 
carpenter, gained worldwide fame in the 
‘20s, sold his work on commission and 
by the square foot (price range: so¢-$2), 
and often signed his paintings with odd 
names: The Old Vagabond, The Disciple 
of Lu Pan (god of carpenters), The Old 
Man of the Apricot Orchard; in Peking. 
Living with 3o relatives (he supported 
about 50) in a rambling house, Ch’ih 
painted chicks, crickets, shrimp and crabs, 
occasionally a landscape (“Only the rich 
have known landscapes, but every ricksha 
boy knows a shrimp or a crab”) in the 
Sung Dynasty tradition. 
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Lawrence M. Mulvaney, 
office manager of 

John Sexton & Co., 
leading wholesale grocers. 
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“Bruning Copying Machines helped us 
eliminate a costly paperwork bottleneck!” 


FB ipa Sexton & Co., one of the country’s largest 
manufacturing and distributing wholesale gro- 
cers, has replaced slow, costly clerical copying 
with fast, economical Bruning Copyflex machine 
copying. 

In Sexton’s order-invoice operations, Copyflex 
reproduces packing lists and invoices directly 
from salesmen’s written orders. No retyping of 
order information, no proofreading, no clerical 
errors. Orders and invoices go out faster! Clerical 
costs have been cut 50%. 


In Sexton’s accounting operations, financial and 
operating statements are reproduced directly from 
written worksheets, reach management a week 
earlier. 

You can apply the important time-and-money 
saving advantages of Copyflex to almost any pa- 
perwork in your business. Copyflex machines are 
clean, odorless, economical—letter-size copies cost 
less than a penny each for materials, Mail coupon 
below for special literature offer. 








Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept. 91-A 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
in Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please send me literature on (_) order-invoice 
) accounting 
Name Title 
Company 
Address. 
City. County State 
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THE HIGHWAY RIDE OF 1975 IS HERE! 


New-type, . 


There’s not a “thump” to be heard when you drive this 





. 
continuous-laid concrete .. . developed to meet the | ¢ 
1975 standards set for America’s greatest highway- c 
building program — 41,000 miles — now under way. 8 
k 

It’s almost like riding above the pavement, instead of 
on it. You’ll say this new-type concrete gives you the = 

smoothest, most quiet ride ever. 

Don’t waste time listening for ‘‘thumps.’’ There P 
simply aren’t any. The reason is, this new pavement is 4 
laid without interrupting joints. Then only the tiniest b 

Built to cost less. In addition to moderate first cost, new-type concrete roads cushion spaces are sawed into the surface. You really 
save taxpayers’ dollars on upkeep. Maintenance costs will be as much as I 
60% less than for asphalt, have to look to find them. You never feel or hear them. F 


The new look with concrete is here, as this Los Angeles photo shows. New-type concrete is the preferred pavement for the Interstate System which will 

link 209 major cities throughout 48 states. 
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3ound-conditioned concrete 





or your new Interstate System of super-roads 


ou’ll want to drive this new pavement at first opportunity. 
<illed highway engineers who helped develop new-type 
crete have long stretches of it ready for you in many 
ates. And thousands of miles more are yet to come as 
iilding of the Interstate System moves ahead. 

This new kind of pavement is built to last. It has a life 
pectancy of fifty years and more. 

Roughening and flaking of the surface due to freezing 
id thawing and de-icing chemicals can’t happen. By a 
odern process called “air entrainment,” billions of tiny air 
ibbles can be trapped within the concrete to prevent this. 
Also, a special granular base is used under the concrete. 
makes permanent that new smoothness . . . that good, 
it, solid feel under you. 


relation to a standard lead pencil. 





Built-in safety. New-type concrete has a grainy sur- 
face for the highest skid resistance, whether wet or 
dry. It reflects light, too, so you see up to 4 times 
better at night than on a dark surface. 





Not a “thump” in a thousand miles! Instead of joints, 
the new-type concrete has only tiny cushion spaces, 
thin as the saw blade that cuts them. Note size in 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


The extra safety that goes with these roads, you'll find 
very relaxing. Your car handles more easily. You never have 
to fight the wheel because of ruts or ripples or a high center 
on the pavement. 

They’re friendlier roads to travel at night, because they 
reflect light so well. They let you see up to 4 times better 
than on other surfaces. 

And when it comes to quick, sure stops, the grainy surface 
of new-type concrete always gives you exactly what you 
need. Wet or dry, it offers dependable skid resistance. 

Along with all this, studies show that you save as much as 
4% on your car expenses—gas, oil, brakes, steering. For you 
don’t have that surface “drag’’ working against you as you 
do on asphalt pavement. 





He'll find these roads still “new” in 1975, and fun! 
They're being built to last for over 50 years. Only 
concrete can be scientifically engineered to match 
an expected traffic load. 





Continvous-laid ... up to a mile a day! Modern equip- 
ment speeds new-type concrete highway construc- 
tion. Over 90% of America’s most heavily traveled 
roads have been built of concrete. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Easier Money? 


Is tight money finally beginning to 
ease? Last week the fact that the Treas- 
ury’s twelve-year bond issue was over- 
subscribed nine times was a clear sign to 
some Wall Streeters that it is. To the sur- 
prise of the Treasury, there were $4.6 bil- 
lion worth of takers for the $500 million 
in long-term bonds, with the result that 
large investors had to be rationed to 10% 
of their requests. Only three months ago 
former Treasury Secretary George Hum- 





ADVERTISING 
The $16 Million Challenge 


“My hand is not shaking. I am not 
weeping or hiding under my desk. I am 
cheerful and alert. I face life with opti- 
mism. This agency will go on.” Such was 
the almost joyful reaction of Executive 
Vice President Charles Brower of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn last week as 
he announced the loss of Revlon, Inc.’s 
$8,000,000 account. 

All Madison Avenue knew exactly how 
Brower felt. It was like coming out of 


Leonard McCombe—Lire 


Revion's REvson witH Move Suzy PArKER* 


Charlie chewed admen, admen chewed fingernails 


phrey told the Senate Finance Committee 
that he doubted whether the Government 
could sell a long-term bond. Having done 
so, and at a price in line with the market, 
Humphrey's successor, Robert B. Ander- 
son, has begun his term with conspicu- 
ous success. 

Nevertheless, Carroll M. Shanks, presi- 
dent of Prudential Life Insurance Co., 
said that there must be no relaxation of 
present monetary controls. He told the 
Economic Club of Detroit: “Under pres- 
ent circumstances controls must be ap- 
plied more steadfastly and for a longer 
period” in order to shake some of the 
“superconfidence” out of the boom. Such 
anti-inflation measures involved a calcu- 
lated “risk of producing some unemploy- 
ment and possibly even plunging us into a 
recession. [But] we must be willing to 
accept short periods of price rise in order 
to ensure high employment and also short 
periods of temporary rise in unemploy- 
ment in order to ensure stable prices. 

“After over a year of substantial price 
rise, I believe we are justified in maintain- 
ing a tight money policy, even at the ex- 
pense of causing some decline in profits.” 
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the trenches to blighty and peace on 
earth. Even as they panted after Revlon, 
the most dynamic cosmetic-maker in the 
U.S., veteran admen gulped their Gibsons 
nervously at the thought of also tak- 
ing on Revlon’s rambunctious President 
Charles Revson, 50, the most feared, 
cheered and jeered advertising client since 
the late George Washington Hill of Amer- 
ican Tobacco fearlessly sent Lucky Strike 
green to war. 

Kicked, pulled and pushed by restless 
Charlie Revson, Revlon’s sales have 
leaped from $16 million to $86 million 
in only eight years. Revlon claims that 
its paints (Persian Melon, Fire and Ice, 
Say It With Rubies) and powders (Love 
Pat, Touch and Glow) adorn the faces 
of more U.S. women than those of any 
other maker. Its TV programs ($64,000 
Question and $64,000 Challenge) have be- 
come contemporary Americana. But all 


the while Charlie Revson, who will spend 


* From left: Revlon President Charles Revson, 
Fashion Director Beatrice Castle, Advertising 
Manager William Mandel, Vice President George 
Abrams, Executive Vice President Martin Revson, 
Suzy Parker, 


$16 million on advertising this year, 
feuded bitterly with the admen and used 
nine separate agencies in 13 years. Few 
other advertisers can make that claim. 

No Crumbs. The war began in 1944, 
when Revlon’s then small $600,000 ac- 
count was first snagged by McCann- 
Erickson’s John McCarthy—who lasted 
a stormy six months with Revson. The 
two men finally fell out over McCarthy’s 
dirty fingernails. When Revson needled 
him, McCarthy snapped: “What do you 
want me to do, use nail polish?” -Revson 
laughed—and ordered McCarthy. thrown 
off the account. Now executive editor of 
the Catholic Digest, McCarthy, who still 
has dirty fingernails, says freely and even 
admiringly: “Charlie is a genius. He is 
also a bombastic, terribly hard-working, 
frantic guy who just chews people up. 
Unless you can bully him when he's 
wrong, you're through.” McCarthy won- 
deringly describes an agency meeting with 
Client Revson: “It started in the after- 
noon. Around 7 a waiter from Long- 
champs came in to serve his dinner, Not 
a crumb of food was offered to anyone 
else at the table. The meeting went on 
through the night.” A perfectionist, Rev- 
son can talk for hours over the exact 
shade of red he wants in an ad. 

After Revson had chewed up a reported 
18 account executives, McCann-Erickson 
got tired of the slaughter and parted 
company with him in 1948, Revlon shifted 
to the William Weintraub agency, where, 
said one adman, “Bill Weintraub knew 
how to handle Revson; he just outshout- 
ed him, and everything was fine.” Then 
Weintraub’s Norman B. Norman, who 
holds the record (seven years) for work- 
ing personally with Revson, bought out 
Weintraub to form his own Norman, Craig 
& Kummel agency. But no sooner did 
Norman buy the rights to the $64,000 
Question for Revlon than trouble began. 
Says Norman: “After watching it the 
first night, Revson told me to cancel the 
show because it was the worst trash he'd 
ever seen. He so frightened me that I sat 
up with him until 3 in the morning.” 

The show boosted Revlon sales 50% 
in one year, but things got worse in the 
advertising end. Norman claims that Rev- 
son refused to pay him the standard 15% 
fee (some $150,000 yearly) on talent 
used on the show. Revson’s brother Mar- 
tin, the only Revson who would comment 
last week, insists that the Norman agency 
was dropped because it began handling a 
rival show, The Big Surprise. Snapped 
Martin: “Norman is just a mere infant, 
that’s all. He should shut up.” Whatever 
the truth, Charlie Revson and Norman 
did, not get along. “Revson has good ad 
sense,” says Norman, “but he has to be 
forced. The Fire and Ice promotion was 
put over his dead body, even though it 
was the best ad he ever had.” 

No Grey Flannels. The Revlon account 
had hit $6,000,000 when Revson last year 
abandoned Norman, Craig & Kummel, 
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badly rocking the agency (1956 billings: 
$25.8 million). Before he shifted com- 
pletely to BBDO, fourth-biggest agency 
(1956 billings: $194.5 million), Revson 
took the precaution of siphoning off part 
of his business to three smaller firms. 
But the big problems flowed into BBDO 
along with Revson. The’ biggest was the 
fact that Client Revson demanded top- 
quality advertising and simply worked 
too hard for the admen to keep up. The 
weary admen began agreeing with Rev- 
son’s bad ideas as well as his good ones 
in order to crawl home to the wife and 
kiddies. His brand of rugged individual- 
ism overpowered those accustomed to 
the grey-flanneled politeness of modern, 
managerial-type clients. 

Despite the casualty list, nobody could 
take away the astonishing success carved 
by Revson. Last week he estimated 1957 
Revlon earnings at between $3.35 and 
$3.50 a share on sales of $90 million, up 
from $3.14 a share last year. With his 
brother Martin, executive vice president, 
Charles Revson owns 950,000 (worth $25 
million) of Revlon’s nearly 2,670,000 
shares (Senior Vice President Charles 
Lachman, who is represented by the “1” 
in Revlon, owns 525,000). With that 
much financial stake in his own company, 
Revson expects a lot from Madison Av- 
enue. Small Warwick & Legler (1956 bill- 
ings: $14.5 million) is expected to get the 
biggest slice of BBDO’s lost account. As 
for BBDO, said cheery Charlie Brower: 
“T'll just go out and get eight new $1,000,- 
000 accounts.” 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Uranium Jackpot 

New Mexico's Ambrosia Lake is a mis- 
named patch of sun-baked, bone-dry lime- 
stone where miners have long thought 
they smelled uranium. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way opened a small strip mine near by in 
1950, and Anaconda Co. began to work 
the richest U.S. uranium mine 20 miles 


CIGARETTE SALES are climbing 
higher than ever. In the first seven 
months of 1957, smokers puffed 240.5 
billion cigarettes, 5.6% more than the 
Same period last year. July sales in 
U.S. alone jumped 13.5% over 1956. 
For third quarter, R. J. Reynolds 
(Camel, Winston) says earnings will 
be “considerably ahead” of last year, 
Philip Morris expects a 5% to 10% 
sales gain, P. Lorillard (Old Gold, 
Kent) also anticipates a rise. 


FARM-EQUIPMENT SALES. this 
year will rise 5% to 15% above 1956, 
and makers expect a fast fourth quar- 
ter followed by a strong market 
through next year. Reason: prices re- 
peri by farmers are running about 
3% ahead of 1956's; crop prospects for 
this year are also bright. 


FOUR-DAY WEEK “is not a sound 
thing to consider at this time,” says 
Labor Secretary Mitchell, who writes 
it off as “just a bargaining point” for 
labor. Reasons Mitchell: by 1965 U.S. 
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Time Map by V. Puglisi 


southeast of Ambrosia Lake. But no one 
struck it rich in Ambrosia Lake until 
1955. Then a young (31) Texan named 
Louis B. Lothmann came in with a $ro.- 
ooo grubstake, two years of college geol- 
ogy and a hunch on where to look. He 
teamed up with Septuagenarian Stella 
Dysart, an oil wildcatter, who knew every 
corner of the 72-sq.-mi. area from her 30 
unsuccessful years of oil hunting. Using 
Stella's drilling logs of rock formations 
and a rickety, secondhand rig, Lou Loth- 
mann cut down 360 ft. into a 17-ft.-thick 
seam of uranium on Dysart land. That 
started the rush. In the past two years, 
the region around Ambrosia Lake and the 
neighboring towa of Grants has been 
found to contain more than 65% of all 
estimated U.S, uranium reserves. Now the 
area is being built into the nation’s most 
important uranium-processing center. 
Last week Ambrosia Lake got another 
big lift. Phillips Petroleum Co., which is 
sinking two mines there, contracted with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to build a 
$9,500,000 mill to process 1,725 tons of 
ore a day into uranium concentrate. Like 


TIME CLOCK 


gross national product must jump 40% 
—to $560 billion—to supply goods to 
expected population of 193 million. 
For this, nation will need 10 million 
more workers, and since labor is short, 
a four-day week would be “to the detri- 
ment of the full use of our resources.” 


WORLDWIDE INFLATION is cut- 
ting into the $8.9 billion International 
Monetary Fund, which makes loans to 
bolster shaky currencies. With demand 
rising for IMF credit, Fund Boss Per 
Jacobsson wants to put bite on IMF's 
member nations to boost their contri- 
butions 30% to 35%. If raise is okayed, 
U.S. will have to add $1 billion to its 
quota 6f 2.75 billion. 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO. has opened 
a wide lead in race among planemakers 
to put first jet transport into commer- 
cial service. So far, its 600-m.p.h., four- 
jet 707 is ahead of competing Douglas 
Aircraft’s DC-8 in hours of test flying, 
firm orders (155 v. 123), expected de- 
livery dates (late 1958 v. mid-1959). 





many another oil producer, Phillips is 
hedging its bets against the day that urani- 
um becomes a major source of the world’s 
energy. 

Dividends. For the prospectors who 
uncovered its wealth, Ambrosia Lake has 
already started to issue dividends. Lou 
Lothmann sold out his original interest in 
the Dysart land to Rio de Oro Uranium 
Mines, Inc. for $200,000 in stock. Stella 
Dysart sold part of her share to Rio de 
Oro for $300,000 in stock, still holds a 
124% royalty interest. 

They—and most other prospectors who 
followed them in staking claims—sold out 
because Ambrosia Lake’s uranium is down 
too deep (350 ft. to 1,500 ft.) for their 
own limited resources. They had no trou- 
ble finding big-company buyers. 

Kermac Nuclear Fuels Corp. (which is 
51% owned by Oklahoma Democratic 
Senator Robert S. Kerr’s Kerr-McGee Oil 
Industries, Inc.) is digging four mines and 
for $16 million is putting up a 3,300-ton- 
a-day mill, which will be the biggest in 
the U.S. Homestake Mining Co. has 
joined with Sabre-Pinon Corp. to build 
a 1,500-ton mill, which will go into opera- 
tion by mid-1958. This December, Home- 
stake also will finish a 750-ton mill, un- 
der construction in partnership with J. H. 
Whitney and Co., White, Weld & Co., 
San Jacinto Petroleum Corp. and Major 
General Patrick J. Hurley’s United West- 
ern Minerals Co. 

Search. Altogether, one mine is pro- 
ducing, one is near completion, nine more 
are being dug and four processing plants 
are going up. Companies are spending $75 
million to burrow, build, and explore in 
this area. Within a year, Ambrosia Lake 
will have 7,275 tons of uranium mill ca- 
pacity a day—about half the U.S. total. 
But Ambrosia Lake’s mining men are 
plowing up surrounding areas in search of 
more ore. Floyd Odlum’s Lisbon Uranium 
Corp. is prospecting around nearby San 
Mateo Dome, and Superior Oil Co. (Cali- 
fornia), has struck ore 30 miles west of 


But Douglas will try a new angle to 
catch up. Instead of test-flying one 
plane, as Boeing has, Douglas will 
send up first eight or nine DC-8s for 
60 hours or more each, thus hopes to 
accumulate enough flight time to get 
CAB certification quickly. 


DWINDLING RESERVES are pinch- 
ing Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., industry's 
longtime leader, which still su plies 
almost 50% of annual world market of 
7,000,000 tons. Company has abandoned 
its offshore drilling lease in Gulf of 
Mexico, is seeing. petoes by 10% to 
fight competition. Result: Texas Gulf 
stock has slumped 36% in past year, 
and second-half earnings are expected 
to slump well below past years, 


BIG PLANE ORDER will soon be 
awarded by United Air Lines, which 
will replace its short-haul fleet of 54 
piston-engine Convairs with turbo- 
rops or jets at cost of about $150 mil- 
ion. Company is leaning toward Lock- 
heed’s 410-m.p.h. Electra turboprop. 
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VER since peacetime foreign aid 

began, one of its stated objectives 
has been to promote private free en- 
terprise abroad. But, until a fortnight 
ago, the promotion of free enterprise 
got comparatively little public atten- 
tion. Then outgoing International Co- 
operation Administrator John Baker 
Hollister issued a memo to overseas 
staffers notifying them that hence- 
forth the U.S. “will normally not be 
prepared to finance publicly owned 
industrial and extractive enterprises.” 
Lower-level career people in the State 
Department promptly planted stories 
in the metropolitan press accusing 
Hollister of distorting State Depart- 
ment policy, of trying to cram free 
enterprise down the throats of foreign 
governments as the price of getting 
U.S. aid. Headlines said the State 
Department had “repudiated” Hollister 
and that nothing had been changed. 

e 





















Last week it was plain that the 
headlines were wrong and Hollister 
was right. A significant new policy has 
been worked out by the U.S. to back 
the promotion of free enterprise with 
dollars. Whereas previous foreign-aid 
bills only paid lip service to free enter- 
prise, the latest foreign-aid legislation 
contains a whole new section setting 
up a Development Loan Fund for the 
express purpose of “encouraging com- 
petitive free enterprise” abroad. For 
the first time the U.S. Government is 
authorized to make loans directly to 
foreign businessmen. The Administra- 
tion and such businessmen as Clarence 
Randall, former chairman of Inland 
Steel, and Benjamin Fairless, former 
president of U.S. Steel, plus such busi- 
ness organizations as the Committee 
for Economic Development and the 
National Planning Association, fought 
hard to get the fund established. But 
the attack on Hollister was a sharp 
reminder that the fight is far from 
over. Even harder fighting will be re- 
quired to make the law effective. Hol- 
lister’s successor at the ICA, James 
Smith, 47, onetime Pan American 
World Airways vice president, is well 
aware of the problems ahead—and the 
objectives. Said he: “We must under- 
take to help other countries become of 
age and attain economic growth. And 
by help I do not mean giveaways. I 
mean that same kind of sensible, use- 
ful help that you would give to a new 
enterprise in your own community.” 

The danger is that the effort will 
be sabotaged by the bureaucrats, those 
who have made a career of emergency- 
type, government-to-government for- 
eign aid. Not only does the new pro- 
gram pose a sharp threat to the per- 
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EXPORTING ENTERPRISE 
A New Way to Dispense Foreign Aid 





petuation of much of foreign aid in its 
present form; it calls for a completely 
new approach, Instead of handing over 
foreign-aid funds in lump sums to for- 
eign governments to pass out as they 
wish, it now also becomes necessary to 
find worthy loan possibilities among 
private businessmen unable to get 
credit in their own countries or from 
U.S. banks. As a starter, the loan fund 
has $300 million available for this 
year for loans to promote private busi- 
ness. Applications are expected to total 
$950 million. Next year Congress has 
authorized $625 million more. By 
then applications may total as much 
as $1.5 billion. 

New Administrator Smith has wide 
latitude on how to render assistance. 
He can lend directly to a foreign busi- 
nessman, guarantee bank loans to a 
foreign business, or buy the bonds of 
foreign businesses for later resale to 
private investors after the enterprise 
has proved its ability to prosper and 
pay a profit. One thing he cannot do: 
purchase stock interest in a foreign 
business,” since foreign governments 
might frown on this as a violation of 
their sovereignty. 

One big handicap to the program is 
the squeamishness among some State 
Department people whd fear that if 
the U.S. vigorously pushes free enter- 
prise it will offend foreign govern- 
ments with a socialist bias, such as 
India. But last week India _ itself 
proved this fear unfounded. It signed 
an agreement with the U.S., guaran- 
teeing the repayment in dollars of prof- 
its earned on private investments in 
India, making India the 35th and 
the largest country to sign such a 
pact. Furthermore, in India there are 
many businessmen, such as Steelmaker 
J.R.D. Tata (see Business Abroad) 
who are vigorous proponents of free 
enterprise, who would welcome help 
in their fight to expand private 
business. 


e 

To a world which for years has 
heard more of the sins of Wall Street 
than the benefits of private business, 
the curtain is rising on an exciting 
experiment. C. Douglas Dillon, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, says that enterprises 
started under the new program “will 
show people who have had no experi- 
ence with American capitalism the 
values of a successful free-enterprise 
system.” Not only will this be an edu- 
cation for undeveloped foreign coun- 
tries but in the long run it could make 
other forms of foreign aid unnecessary. 
At the least, said Dillon, “this should 
reduce the need for our financing.” 









the Dysart mine. When atomic power 
becomes a commercial reality, dusty Am- 
brosia Lake expects to have a permanent 
base for its newfound prosperity. 


SHOW BUSINESS 
Test for Toll TV 


After seven years of often bitter debate, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
said last week that it will “consider” ap- 
plications from any television station that 
wants to take a try at pay-as-you-see 
TV. FCC opened the door to all the many 
pay-TV systems now being developed in- 
stead of okaying only one or two, as tele- 
casters had expected. Each system thus 
will scramble to sign up stations for its 
service and to corner the limited supply of 
performing talent and first-run movies. 
This may pinch the viewer; since his set 
can be adjusted to receive only one pay 
system, it will be blacked out of the good 
shows on the other systems. The sweaty 
competition will also spur attempts by 
the established free TV networks to muscle 
out the pay-TV upstarts. Yet some of its 
most ardent opponents were pleased that 
pay TV will be put to a three-year test. 
Said American Broadcasting Co.'s Vice 
President Sterling C. (“Red”) Quinlan: 
“I hope pay-TV falls right on its rump. 
I really do not know if it’s any good, 
but it has got to be tried.” 

Static. Many FCC commissioners pre- 
dict privately that not enough of the 
public will pay for toll TV to make it 
practical. Although the FCC's decision will 
help resolve the issue, it will also set up 
many hurdles for pay-TV proponents, 

Each station that wants to try pay TV 
will have to petition FCC for permission. 
Furthermore, the commission will not en- 
tertain any applications until after March 
1. Thus it skillfully tossed the problem to 
Congress, many of whose members oppose 
pay TV because powerful pressure groups, 
€.g., unions and veterans’ organizations, 
have protested that it will be an added 
expense on family budgets. Congress could 
ellectively discourage pay TV by setting 
up rigid standards for performance. Ar- 
kansas Democrat Oren Harris said that 
his House Commerce Committee will in- 
vestigate, and Brooklyn Democrat Eman- 
uel Celler has authored a bill to make 
pay TV illegal. 

The powerful TV networks will wage 
the strongest campaign against the pay 
system. So will their admen and the 
moviehouse operators, who stand to lose 
business. They argue that pay TV will 
drain the free networks of talent, penalize 
the majority in favor of the minority 
that would be able to pay for a better 
show. Cracked CBS President Frank Stan- 
ton: “Television could not long remain 
half free and half fee.” 

Scramble. The problems are compound- 
ed because only one of the many ex- 
perimental pay systems is likely to sur- 
vive, and stations that bet on a loser will 
suffer. New systems are coming out all the 
time. Solomon Sagall, a founder of Brit- 
ain’s TV-pioneering Scophony, Ltd., last 
week filed to patent a system that will 
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~ MONROE Automation guards 
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That’s why today in their offices you’ll find Monroe 
LInes 


Automation setting new speed standards for figurework production. 
By cutting figurework red tape, by speeding and simplifying 
everyday office procedures, Monro-Matic desk calculators show real 
savings in both time and money. They have streamlined figurework for Pe 
literally hundreds of businesses... why not yours? See the eS t) 
yellow pages for the Monroe 
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“There’s a way to do it better... find it!” ___ Cie Abe. 


PP 





FOUND e+. @ way to make 


rare metals plentiful 
«++ to drain the power from a thunderbolt 


» + to make a motor run in red-hot heat 


Revolutionary electric furnaces that melt the tough, 
new metals of a supersonic age . . . lightning arresters 
that keep your power flowing during the worst of 
storms...tiny motors that get toasted along with 
your bread . . . from transformers, the size of a house, 
to tiny fuses no bigger than your little fingernail, 
McGraw-Edison’s thousands of products include virtu- 
ally everything for the more efficient distribution and 
use of electricity. 


This whole vast array of electric products has 
one thing in common. Each product was achieved 
through the great tradition of restless research person- 
ified by Thomas A. Edison. Each product represents a 
practical answer to a practical problem. 


For further information about our company 

or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Rd , Elgin, Illinois. 
For summary list of product lines see column to the right. 
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The urge to find a better way 
led Edison to create the first practical 
incandescent electric lamp. 
That spirit lives on in the 
McGraw-Edison Company today. 


Whoever you are, wherever you go, you’re served better 
by McGraw-Edison products... products for the home 
and industry...and for all those who produce, distrib- 
ute and use electricity for your benefit. 
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Coming soon to build 
the products of the future 


Titanium, zirconium and high-alloy 
steels have long been prized for their 
superstrength and ductility, their re- 
sistance to superheat. But a trace of 
impurity, remaining after a melting, can 
drastically lower those properties! 

A new vacuum furnace now will in- 
crease production and lower the price 
of these high-performance metals, thus 
opening wide new markets. 


The new furnace is being manufac- 
tured by the Lectromelt Furnace Divi- 
sion. 


—_—z 


McGRAW-EDISON 


30 Divisions and Subsidiaries 
making dependable, electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. 


FOR UTILITIES 
Line Material and Pennsylvania Transformer Products 


Switchgear «+ Street and Airport Lighting 
Lightning Arresters + Substation Equipment 
Distribution and Power Transformers + Fuse 
Cutouts and Links + Capacitors « Regulators 
Fibre Conduit + Power Switching Equipment 
Construction Materials + Insulators « Reclosers 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, Griswold, Lectro, 
Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products 


Aircraft Fire Detection Systems + Furnace, 
Powerand Pipe Welding Transformers 
Puses + Aircraft and Industrial Instruments 
Bus Air Conditioners + Industrial Batteries 
Refrigeration + Truck-Trailer Refrigeration 
Miners’ Safety Lamps + Voicewriter Dictating 
Equipment + Medical and Industrial Gases 
Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment 
Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers + Load 
Center Unit Substations « Melting Furnaces 


FOR THE HOME 
Jjark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning- 
Bowman, Permaline, Powerhouse, Speed Queen, 
Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products 


Toasters * Fry Pans + Steam and Dry Irons 
Waffle Bakers + Fans « Percolators + Dryers 
Automatic Washers «+ Juvenile Furniture 
Air Conditioners + Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe 
Space Heaters + Dehumidifiers + Power Tools 


MCGRAW 





EDISON 
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send a clear picture but add sound only 
when a subscriber flicks a switch. Says 
Sagall: “The picture teases you to buy.” 
Nevertheless, the race centers on three 
major companies: Manhattan’s Skiatron 
Electronics and Television Corp., Los 
Angeles’ International Telemeter Corp. 
(88% owned by Paramount Pictures), 
Chicago’s Zenith Radio Corp.. which 
pioneered toll TV in 1947. All three trans- 
mit scrambled TV pictures, and the viewer 
decodes them by dropping coins into a 
box affixed to the set or by slipping a 
billing card into a slot on the set. 
Live Wire. Yet it will be a long while 
before any of these systems start trans- 
mitting programs over the airwaves from 
coast to coast. The main obstacle is cost. 









| Pay TVmen admit that each station will 


have to pay up to $3,500 an hour to hook 
into a toll network, thus will need to 
saturate the market to turn a profit. 

To pave the way, many local stations 
will start out with the toll systems that 
go out on wires via telephone poles, and 
thus presumably elude control by FCC, 
which holds jurisdiction only over the air- 
waves. Pay TVmen are enthusiastic about 
the success of a cable test in Bartlesville, 
Okla. (Time, Sept. 16). Skiatron has 60 
legmen mapping every house in Los Ange- 
les for wiring, and Telemeter expects to 
start wire TV in Los Angeles “in the very 
near future.”’ If the wired systems pack in 
the viewers, pay TV may grow up in a 
hurry. 


OIL 


| Mutiny for the Bounty 


To dam a flood of foreign oil—and to 
soothe the politically potent ire of Texas’ 
independent oilmen—the Interior Depart- 
ment two months ago set up a voluntary 
import curb on big oil companies. Last 
week the program's administrator, Navy 
Captain Matthew V. Carson Jr.. logged 
a mutinous crew and foul weather ahead. 
The companies were asked to cut imports 
10% below their 1954-to-1956 levels, 
bring in only 755.700 bbl. of foreign 
crude a day. But Captain Carson's first 
statistics showed a daily August total of 
982,300 bbl. The companies themselves 
estimate daily imports from now through 
December at 849.300 bbl. Though he pro- 
fessed no dismay, Carson warned tautly: 
“The only alternative to this program is 
mandatory action by the President, and 
I feel certain that such action will be 
taken if the program breaks down.” 

Failure Ahead. There were plenty of 


| signs last week that it might. The pressure 


against the quota came from companies 
that only recently began bringing in for- 
eign crude. The quotas, based on the 
1954-56 import level, squeeze them hard. 


| Although allocated a total of only 262,- 


600 bbl. daily. they imported 354,600 
bbl. a day in August, estimate a 337,200- 
bbl. rate in December. Both Tidewater 
and Standard of Indiana appealed for 
quota boosts, held that the formula has 
actually cut their imports 22% below the 
levels they had planned to supply recently 
built U.S. refineries that are processing 


How many stocks 
should you own? 


That depends. 


To some extent, on the over-all 
value of your portfolio or the 
amount you'd like to invest. . . 
To some extent on the risks you 
can afford, the rewards you seek... 


To some extent on the amount of 
time and effort you can devote to 





your investment program. 

But judging by our experience with 
thousands of different investors who 
have brought their problems to us, 
there’s a pretty fair chance that you 


already own more stocks than you 
should. 


Not that we don’t believe you should 
diversify your holdings—we do. But 
we'd much rather see you own 100 
shares of 10 different stocks than 10 
shares of 100 different stocks. 


An extreme example, true. But you'd 
be surprised at some of the portfolios 
we review, Surprised at how often a 
few basic suggestions on consolidation 


can actually increase your income, sim-- 


plify the job of keeping tab on your 
stocks, and bring you a lot closer to 
your investment objectives. 


If you have the feeling you may 
be over-diversified yourself, we'll be 
happy to have our Research Depart- 
| ment mail you a completely objective 

analysis of your situation, as they see it. 
| There’s no charge for this analysis, 
but the more you tell us about your 
personal circumstances and objectives, 


the more beneficial it should be. 


In any event, simply address a con- 
fidential letter to— 


FRANK V. DeeGan, Department S-106 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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foreign crude. Tidewater charged the curb 
meant “confiscation” of its new $200 
million refinery in Delaware City, Del. 

Even an established importer, Sinclair 
Oil Corp., asked for relief, demanded a 
quota boost from 62,200 bbl. daily to 
74,800. At a hearing before Captain Car- 
son, Sinclair President J. E. Dyer chal- 
lenged the program’s premise that cheap 
foreign oil is endangering the nation’s 
security by cutting down oil exploration. 
Despite accelerated exploration in recent 
years, he said, the nation’s reserves are 
not increasing fast enough. “To disrupt 
and impair our sources of supply abroad 
and jeopardize relationships of industry 
that have been built up with foreign na- 
tions over a long period of years can 
result in a more serious threat to national 
security than any temporary excess of 
crude-oil imports.” 

All or None. If Sinclair and the other 
complainants refuse to go along with the 
cuts, they will wreck the plan. To date, 
the six other companies that had been 
importing heavily for years and whose 
base-period levels are high have agreed 
to abide by their quotas. The six (Atlan- 
tic, Gulf, Socony, Standard of California, 
Jersey Standard, Texas), which imported 
573,800 bbl. a day in July, plan to cut to 
471,000 bbl. by December, 22,000 below 
the Government’s request. But last week 
they showed signs of weakening, nervous- 
ly eyed the appeals for quota boosts. 
Gulf Executive Vice President David 
Proctor warned Carson: “Any decision 
permitting substantial increases in allow- 
able imports based on alleged inequities 
can only result in a chain reaction.” 

In short, if everyone does not go along 
with the cuts, then no one will. But 
scuttling the voluntary plan will bring 
new measures for mandatory curbs on im- 
ports since domestic producers are now 
swamped by the overproduction begun 
during the Suez crisis. Doing what it 
could to cope with excessive inventories, 
the Texas Railroad Commission last week 
cut the state’s 42%, share of U.S. produc- 
tion to only twelve days in October, the 
lowest Texas output since 1939. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Buy-Eyed Over Bugs 


The fastest-growing segment of the 
West German auto industry (world’s No. 
2, after the U.S.) is the midget-car busi- 
ness. Last week crowds at the opening of 
the 38th International Automobile Fair in 
Frankfurt hurried past the halls filled with 
big, sleek U.S. models, slowed down only 
slightly in the rooms where a new Porsche 
hardtop convertible, a new face-lifted 
Mercedes, Opels, Volkswagens and other 
German-made regular cars were on dis- 
play. They finally came to a halt and 
milled around in the pavilion where 
midget-auto makers, some of them motor- 
cycle manufacturers, were showing a half- 
dozen new models added to the score they 
brought out last year. Among the new 
bug-sized eye-catchers: 

@ A four-seat version of Bavarian Motor 
Works’ two-seater Isetta. The Plexiglas 
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THE Prinz 





Edo Koenig—Black Star 
Tue JANUS 
The doors can be anywhere. 


front still opens up to admit the driver 
and front passenger. The two back pas- 
sengers enter by a new narrow door in 
the right rear, 

@ The Janus, a four-passenger, one- 
cylinder, 14-h.p. car from the Ziindapp 
motorcycle factory. Both front and back 
of the car open; the passengers sit back 
to back, with the motor under and be- 
tween them. 

@ Three new models of Hans Glas’s Gog- 
gomobil. The T 600 line is expected to 
sell for about $1,000, has a bigger (25- 
h.p.) engine than the older models, goes 
faster (up to 70 m.p.h.) but burns more 
gas (maximum: 45 miles per gal. ). 

@ The racy Messerschmitt Tiger, only 50 
in. high with two seats arranged tandem 
fashion under a lift-up plastic dome. Fast- 
est of all the midgets, the Tiger has been 
clocked at 87 m.p.h. 

@ The NSU Prinz, an almost grown-up- 
looking car, although barely 9 ft. long, 
4 ft. high. 

@ The Mopetta, a tiny (only 3 ft. high) 
one-seater with three wheels, a plastic 
body, and a motor the size of a cabbage 
head, which sends it scuttling along at 
30 m.p.h, 





Fifty Years of Tata 


To New York last week came a distin- 
guished Indian visitor seeking money. But 
unlike some visitors, this one wanted not 
a handout from the U.S. taxpayer but a 
private loan. Lean, handsome Jehangir 
Ratan Dadabhoy Tata, 53, chairman of 
Tata Enterprises, was looking for an addi- 
tional $17.5 million of private financing 
for a 700,000-ton expansion of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. works at Jamshedpur, 
India. Topping a 500,000-ton addition 
under way, the expansion will raise steel 
output from 800,000 to 2,000,000 tons by 
late 1958, make the plant by far the larg- 
est integrated steel mill in the sterling 
area. No one doubted that the reputation 
and credit of Tata would win him his 
additional funds from U.S, banks and in- 
vestment houses, which the World Bank 
would match with a loan. 

To steelmen and to all Indians (except 
Communists), Tata symbolizes one of the 
world’s great success stories. The founder 
of the family fortunes was Jamsetji Tata 
(1839-1904), son of a Bombay merchant. 
Jamsetji went to England to study indus- 
trial techniques, went back to India and 
started a cotton mill. The mill grew into 
other enterprises. To cap his lifework, 
Jamsetji dreamed of starting an iron and 
steel mill. He died before his plans could 
be carried out, but three years later, in 
1907, his sons started such a mill. In- 
formed of their plans, Sir Frederick Up- 
cott, chairman of the board of Indian 
Railways, said that Indians were incapa- 
ble of making steel, swore to eat every 
pound of rail produced. When British 
banks refused to finance the Tatas, they 
turned to their own people. Shopkeepers 
and maharajas stood in line to invest the 
fabulous sum of $9,000,000. 

Crisis for Nationalists. From these 
small beginnings in the jungle at Jam- 
shedpur, the Tata mill has become the 
core of a $320 million complex of more 
than 25 companies with 150,000 em- 
ployees, 1956 sales of $155 million. Like 
other Indian businessmen, the Tatas 
strongly supported Indian independence. 
When it came, the Indian government was 
under strong pressure from the left to na- 
tionalize Tata Enterprises. Except for the 
Tata-founded Air India airline and the 
Tatas’ life insurance business, which the 
government did take over, nationalization 
schemes came to naught. The chief reason 
was that if India bought out Tata Steel 
it would not have funds to finance more 
steel capacity. The government decided 
to call in Russian, West German and Brit- 
ish engineers to build three government- 
owned steel plants, let Tata live. 

The Tata company promptly set in 
motion a $250-million expansion program 
readily financed in rupees by its stock- 
holders. But trouble quickly developed 
when the government said it could not 
provide foreign exchange to cover $130 
million worth of goods and services pur- 
chased abroad. At this crisis the World 
Bank agreed to lend $75 million, and 
J. R. D. Tata set about raising the rest, 
had just about finished the job last week. 
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West of Calcutta, where the Tata plant 
and the three government steel mills are 
racing to completion, the Tata plant is the 
one most nearly finished. Kaiser Engineers 
Division was hired by Tata to handle con- 
struction and engineering (since Jamsetji 
Tata’s time the company has traditionally 
looked to the U.S. for technicians), as- 
sembled a work force of 14,000 Indians 
who put in 18 or more hours a day. The 
new section will pour steel next summer. 


Voice of Freedom. J. R. D. Tata, who | 


started in the steel company at 18, is the 
strongest Indian voice raised against ef- 
forts to destroy free enterprise. His re- 
ports to stockholders warn Indians against 
being fooled about state control of eco- 
nomic life. Only a handful of men. says 
he, can be motivated by pure service. The 
rest must be driven by fear or actuated 
by hope of gain. as in the United States, 
which he publicly defends as the ideal of 
a welfare state that has not sacrificed effi- 
ciency or freedom. But Tata is impatient 
of Americans, feels they do not under- 
stand his country’s “mixed economy,” 
says: “I wish that sometimes in Ameri 
points of view were expressed not always 
in terms of jet black or snow white. that 
someone did not have to be either Com- 
munist or anti-Communist. or wholly a 
socialist or wholly a capitalist.” 

The Tatas always mixed social-minded- 
ness with their capitalism. Over the years 
they led in raising industrial wages, im- 
proving the health and housing of em- 
ployees. Eighty per cent of the wealth of 
Tata Sons was systematically given away 
to charitable trusts. When leftists say 
capitalism is passé, Tata replies: so is 
socialism. “Consideting the remarkable 
progress made in capitalistic countries, 
particularly since the war, such a view can 
only refer to the 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury type of capitalism, which is, indeed, 
just as out of date as the roth and early 
20th century type of socialism.” 









Tata’s TATA 
Steel in sterling. 
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Sam B. Tata—Black Star 
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NEW ISSUE 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


1,062,765 Shares 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $10 Per Share) 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank is offering to the holders of its outstanding 
Capital Stock rights to subscribe for the above shares at the subscription 
price of $45.50 per share, at the rate of one additional share for each five 
shares held of record at the close of business on September 18, 1957. The 
subscription rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, 
on October 7, 1957. During and after the subscription period, the several 
Underwriters may offer Capital Stock as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained in any State only from 
such of the several underwriters named in the Offering Circular and 
others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


September 19, 1957 


The First Boston Corporation 


W. C. Langley & Co. 











Only STEEL can do so many 





This Is A Curtain Wall. The curtain wall is made of por- 
celain-enameled steel sheets held in a framework of Stain- 
less Steel mullions. The steel panels are much lighter than 
traditional materials. They're so thin that rentable floor 
space is increased. They're so durable they will last the life 
of the building without expensive maintenance. They're so 
colorful they make any building look more distinguished, 
more attractive and more rentable. 


Crates For Balky Burros. Thousands of American young- 
sters now own their own burros, imported from the South- 
west. Formerly, they were shipped loose, with their travel- 
ing papers tied round their necks. Trouble was, the burros 
ate the papers, and sometimes they'd scamper free. Now, 
burros are shipped in wire bound crates which are strong, 
light and open. They eat alfalfa, instead of waybills and 
shipping tags. The wire-producing divisions of United States 
Steel supply countless miles of steel wire for wire bound 
crates and boxes, which are used to ship everything from 
lettuce to farm machinery. 


REE MOTION PICTURES 


United States Steel has produced a number of interesting 
motion pictures which tell the story of steel, its manufac- 
ture and uses. Here are capsule descriptions of a few of 
them. These and others are fully described in a Catalog of 
USS Motion Pictures which you may obtain by writing to 
United States Steel, Room 2808, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. These pictures may be bor- 
rowed without charge for your company or club use, 


“Treasure Chest”—The story of 
the tin can and its part in 


“The Waiting Harvest” — How 
chemists in the steel mill refine 


bringing the products of the 
farm to the kitchen, Full color, 
27 minutes. 


“Knowing’s Not Enough” —Who 
was responsible for the crash 
of the racing car? Eddie, the 
driver—or one of the three 
crewmen, each of whom re- 
members something he was 
supposed to do but isn’t sure 
that it was done. Film shows 
how they translate their experi- 
ence on the track to their jobs 
at the plant. Winner of 1956 
Film Award for Safety. Full 
color, 28 minutes. 


the waste products of coal into 
the coal chemicals which have 
contributed so much to the bet- 
ter products the American con- 
sumer now can have at low cost 
—nylon stockings, vitamins, 
quick-drying paints, plastics, 
fertilizers, and many other prod- 
ucts. Full color, 23 minutes. 


“Dan Taber's Ledger’ — The 
story of farm fencing, showing 
the procedures of planning and 
erection which years of study 
and research have proved will 
Produce long-lasting, economi- 
cal farm protection. 27 minutes. 


“The Cantilever Bridge”’—This 
film shows the dramatic start- 
to-finish construction of the 
beautiful new Tappan Zee bridge 
across the Hudson River north 
of New York City. Clear con- 
Struction scenes and animation 
Sequences almost make you 
feel that you could build one 
yourself. Full color, 25 minutes. 


Other films include: “An Orchid 
to Mr. Jordan,” “Barns for Bet- 
ter Dairying,” “Building for the 
Nations,” “iron Ore from Cerro- 
Bolivar,” “The Making and 
Shaping of Steel,” “New Neigh- 





bor,” “Sinews of the South 
“Speaking of Wire Rope,” 
“Walls without Welds,” “Soil 


and the South,” “USS Cor-Ten,” 
“The Suspension Bridge,"’ 
and “Steel, Man's Servant.” Ail 
are described fully in the Motion 
Picture Catalog. 





WOTION 
PICTURES 
ie 











jobs so well 


How's This For a Drainage Structure? 
It’s hard to imagine any drainage problem that 
can't be solved with USS products. They range 
from small culverts that go under your driveway 
(see your building supply dealer or U. S. Steel 
Supply warehouse) up to such whoppers as 
this one, which are specially fabricated by the 
American Bridge Division of U. S. Steel. Steel 
drainage structures are easy to handle, ex- 
tremely strong and, being resilient, they won't 
break or crack. 





,,_ 





D STATES STEEL 


Columbia-Geneva Steel 
National Tube Oil Well Supply 
« United States Steel 


Corporation, 





American Bridge . . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence .... 

Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping ... aie a 

Tennessee Coal & Iron... . United States Steel Homes... 

United States Steel Supply .... . Divisions of United States Steel 

Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 
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Never 
carry 
more 


cash 


than 
OU. 


Can. 


afford 


to loge 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on... 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


e Prompt refund if lost or stolen, 
e Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 


¢ Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges—only 1°). 


- Sign as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are 
the only identification you need. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
House of Numbers (M-G-M) offers to 


| whom it may concern what is probably 


the most ingenious improvement in the 
fine art of can-opening since the cake 
with the file inside. Like most great in- 
ventions, this one is based upon a simple 
idea: Since prisons are designed to pre- 
vent exit, might it not be much simpler 
to effect entry? In short: the easiest way 
to break out is to break in. 

The idea occurs to a lifer named Arnie 
(Jack Palance), whose brother (also por- 
trayed by Actor Palance) happens to be 
his dead-ringer. To his brother and his 
ever-loving wife (Barbara Lang), Arnie 
communicates his plan: let his brother 
jump the wall of the prison’s industrial 
area, which is lightly guarded during the 
night, and hide in a stack of crates. Next 
night Arnie will hide in the crates while 
his brother sleeps in the cell; during the 
night Arnie will dig a man-sized hole in 
the ground near the prison wall, cover it 
with boards and cover the boards with sod. 

Next night the brother will escape, and 
the night after that, Arnie will hide in 
the hole he has dug. A short time after 
the nightly cell count has revealed the 
prisoner's absence, brother Palance will 
kidnap, at the point of a wooden pistol, 
a motorist on a highway near the prison, 
and later ditch the car in a residential 
district, where Arnie’s wife will pick him 
up. As soon as the news of the kidnap- 
ing reaches the police, they will assume 
that the prisoner has escaped, and relax 
precautions. Whereupon Prisoner Palance 
will pop out of his hole and over the wall 
to freedom. 

Neat. But in the end, of course, some- 
thing goes wrong, and Arnie is paid the 
wages of sin. More precisely, something 
goes wrong from the beginning, and it is 
Actor Palance. This performer has made 
his reputation by the portrayal of violent 
emotion, and this state of spirit he por- 
trays most vividly. Indeed, he seems un- 
able to portray anything else. Does he eat 
a sandwich? No, he tears it to pieces like 
a starved piranha. As Palance plays his 
parts, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
decide which is the sane brother and 
which the crazy one. In any case, if there 
is anything more depressing than Actor 
Palance, it’s two of him. 





The Joker Is Wild (Paramount) de- 
picts in no uncertain terms the horrors of 
the hard stuff. Joker is another saga of the 
sawdust trail, and will be enjoyed by 
people who enjoy watching drunks. 

To others, this bottle biography may 
seem all the more embarrassing because 
its subject is a living person, a nightclub 
comedian named Joe E. Lewis.* In his 
youth on the Chicago nightclub circuit 


Not to be confused with the former heavy- 
weight boxing champion or with Comedians Ted 
Lewis, Jerry Robert Q. Lewis, Joe E 
Brown or Joey Adams. 


Lewis, 


Comedian Lewis distinguished himself as 
one of the very few who could make Al 
Capone laugh. He failed, however. to 
amuse a colleague of Capone's named 
Machine Gun Jack McGurn, who in a fit 
of pique caused Lewis’ brains to be re- 
arranged with pistol butts and his voice 
box to be sliced very fine indeed. After 
that, hardly able to talk, Lewis took a 
dive into the nearest bottle and pulled the 
cork in behind him—or so the script says. 

Out of the bottle, the script continues, 
rose a genial genie who was carried to 
fame on an alcoholocaust of humor. (“I 
only drink to steady my nerves. And 





AcTOR SINATRA 
So steady he can't move. 


sometimes I get so steady I can’t move.”) 
He has long been known as “the comic’s 
comic’’—a polite way of saying that he 
has never been widely popular with the 
public—and as a famous heckler-heckler. 
(“Come down to the pool in the morning, 
and I'll give you lessons in drowning.” ) 

Such crude wisecracking is perhaps not 
inappropriate in a nightclub act, but in 
a movie house—even with Frank Sinatra, 
an old friend of Joe's, serving up the 
master’s material in showmanly style— 
it quickly produces an unpleasant sensa- 
tion known to both medicine and show 
business as “the gag reflex.” 


The Roots (Barbachano Ponce: Ed- 
ward Harrison). The wind is blowing the 
world away. Over the cold. dry plain of 
Mexico, the dust devils march in pallid 
ranks like the land-ravaging 
conquistadors. Into the storm an Indian 
leans, and with his mattock chops a hope- 
less furrow which the wind fills silently 


ghosts of 
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In any land they reign supreme... 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED 
BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC,, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








AIR FARES TO 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 

— Latin America’s largest airline! 

Complimentary hot meals served 

aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 

esses...66 lb. baggage allowance. 
See your travel agent. 

Special rates on contract flights — 

for sales conventions, etc. Write 

for all the details. 


Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 
MIAMI, FLA. 244 Biscayne Blvd. 
WEW YORK, M. ¥. 545 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 
WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 
RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


Fie FAL 


(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES! 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 








HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read, 

“I sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address; The Wall Street Journal, 4+ 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. — 4-90.30 

















behind him. “Who digs the land,” the 
Indians say, “digs his own grave.” He 
pauses, arrested in a Mexican Angelus. 
Somewhere in this howling world, in a 
bare mud hut, his child is crying in a 
basket, and by a tiny fire his wife slaps 
stolidly at a small fortilla that will be his 
only supper. The heart of the Indian 
fills with dread. If he cannot make some 
money soon, they will all starve. If only 
he had a cow, he could sell the milk... 

The next day he tries to sell the saddle 
cinches his wife has woven; the patrén 
will not buy. He tries to sell his turkey; 
the patron throws the bird out the door. 
Desperate, man and wife sit down by the 
roadside, and he tells her he must go 
away. Somewhere there must be work to 
do—or things to steal. In silence she 
suckles the child. His face softens. The 
spring of life is flowing still. 

Suddenly, a big new car comes rolling 
down the road. It stops. A spoiled, new- 
rich couple from the city offers the Indian 
woman an unheard-of sum if she will 
leave her own baby and nurse theirs. 
Angrily the Indian refuses, but his wife 
decides to go. She puts the baby in her 
husband's arms. “Now,” she says softly, 
“you have a cow.” 

The Roots, for seriousness and intensity 
of feeling, is possibly the strongest motion 
picture that has been made in Mexico 
since Luis Bufuel turned out Los Olvi- 
dados, and The Cows is clearly the strong- 
est of the film’s four episodes. It has the 
strength of righteous anger, but it has 
anger’s weakness, too. It overstates its 
case. The Mexican Indian is often poor, 


| but in the villages he is seldom desperate. 


The land holds him rooted, God shines 
down upon him like the sun, and the 
ancient mold of village life supports him 
as a pot supports a plant. Nevertheless, 
he lives in a physical misery that is 
proper subject for the indignation of 
all feeling men, and with this picture 
Producer Manuel Barbachano Ponce (To- 
rero!) has added a significant page to 
the cinematic literature of protest. 


Current & CHoice 
The Pajama Game. The bouncy and 


| bawdy musical about congenial labor- 


management strife in a Dubuque night- 
wear factory; with John Raitt and Doris 
Day (Time, Sept. 9). 

The Last Bridge. Europe's high-pow- 
ered Maria Schell, as a German doctor 
torn between Hitler's legions, to which she 
belongs, and Tito’s partisans, who impress 
her into their service (Time, Sept. 2). 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
Frank Tashlin’s hilarious spoof of Man- 
hattan’s  television-advertising industry; 


| with Tony Randall as Rock, Jayne Mans- 


field as herself (Tue, Aug. 19). 

A Hatful of Rain. Horror in a hum- 
drum living room; with the wifely love of 
Eva Marie Saint pitted against the dope 
addiction of Don Murray (Tre, Aug. 5). 

Fire Down Below. Lust, betrayal and 
revenge in the Caribbean—all slanted by 
Scriptwriter Irwin Shaw's eye for irony; 
with Robert Mitchum, Rita Hayworth, 
Jack Lemmon (Time, July 22). 
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Four facts manufacturers should know 
about plants and profits in Puerto Rico 


American industry has built over 450 new plants in Puerto Rico during 
the past six years. Some have actually tripled their normal profits. Here are 


some reasons why U.S. manufacturers are doing so well in Puerto Rico. 


1 AVERAGE NET RETURN ON SALES 
m@ IS 3 TIMES AS HIGH AS IN THE U.S. 


PERCENTAGE NET RETURN 


1955 


Before taxes After taxes 


ALL U. S. CORPORATIONS [ Yl“, 


After taxes 
U. S. FIRMS IN PUERTO RICO ata 


Why your return on sales is higher in Puerto 
Rico. Production costs are unusually low 
in Puerto Rico. Hence your net profit from 
a new plant can be dramatically increased. 
A cost study made for one manufacturer 
showed that his net unit profit of $4.04 
from a U.S. plant would rise to $14.08 in 
Puerto Rico! Look carefully at the chart. 
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Freight rates to the U.S. are 

low. Over ninety per cent of 
Puerto Rican products are sold in 
the United States. Money, people 
and goods move as freely between 
Puerto Rico and the U.S. as 
between the States of the Union. 
Freight costs are low and there is 
no duty on trade with the U.S. 


Abundant, skillful labor. Puer- 

to Rican workers have reached 
remarkable levels of productivity. 
Such diverse companies as Rem- 
ington Rand, Union Carbide Cor- 
poration, St. Regis Paper, Beaunit 
Mills and Univis Lens are already 
running successful plants. The 
Commonwealth will train workers 
especially for your operation. 


Modern plant buildings—ready 
4 to occupy. You could move 
into one today. Dependable power, 
at reasonable rates, is waiting to be 
connected. Rents are low and the 
Government can arrange favorable 
financing. Currency is the U.S, 
dollar. A common legal system en- 
sures that all your interests are pro- 
tected by both the Commonwealth 
and U.S. Constitutions. 


Free 75-page booklet for manufacturers. Clip coupon or call our 
nearest office. In Chicago—AN 3-4887. In Miami—FR 9-9574. 
In New York—MU 8-2960. In Los Angeles—WE 1-1225. 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Economic Development Administration 
579 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Dept. TI-72 


Mail me “Facts for the Manufacturer,” with information 


about my particular industry. 


Company 
Address 


Product 
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BOOKS 





Hillbilly Peyton Place 


Certain Women (249 pp.)—Erskine 
Caldwel/—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


This book represents Erskine (Tobacco 
Road) Caldwell’s annual defense of a title 
that is indisputably his—America’s No. 1 
cracker-barrel pornographer. Caldwell has 
rarely overindulged in four-letter words; 
he is simply a master of what might be 
called dirty-situation comedy. Since about 
40 million hard- and soft-cover copies of 
his 34 books have been snapped up by 
U.S. and foreign readers (God’s Little 





Associated Press 
AuTHOoR CALDWELL 


For Peeping Toms, bawdy and sole. 


Acre tops the list with more than 8,000,- 
000 copies sold), the reader can only con- 
clude that to leer is human. 

Set in a hillbilly Peyton Place called 
Claremore, Certain Women offers arm- 
chair Peeping Toms seven separate wom- 
en to leer at. Vicki is a reformed prosti- 
tute, happily married to a filling-station 
owner named Jeff. Unfortunately, Jeff has 
to spend every other night at the filling 
station, so that when one of Vicki's pistol- 
packing admirers comes around looking 
for his “special baby,” there is no one to 
protect her new-found honor. Louellen is 
an erstwhile tomboy who has budded into 
overnight femininity, but none of the 
local boys will give her a tumble until 
a traveling salesman plays hide-and-seek 
with her among the whispering pines. 

Selma, a schoolteacher, is almost 30 and 
so hungry for a husband that she breaks 
the boarding-house rules and is caught 
reading the funnies to mousy Mr. Ingham 
—in Mr. Ingham’s bed. But before Selma 
can say “I do,” the landlady, who is 2s 
years mate-hungrier than the schoolteach- 
er, baits her own sex lines and reels in the 
poor bachelor. And so it goes. Though his 
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bawdy and sole theme is sex, Author 
Caldwell tells his tales with an easy col- 
loquial style and the born storyteller’s 
gift of making the reader want to know 
what happens next. 

As befits one of the most widely read 
authors in the U.S., Erskine Caldwell, 53, 
lives handsomely and high. Perched on a 
sheer-sloped San Francisco peak, his rent- 
ed modernistic house is on the second- 
highest street in town. To get in the mood 
for his methodical 9-to-5; workday, Cald- 
well simply pulls down the shades to shut 
out the magnificent view. In the evenings 
Caldwell and his fourth wife dine out, 
often at Trader Henri’s, a favored hang- 
out of the beard-and-sandal Bohemian 
set. Says Caldwell: “I don’t go for the 
atmosphere, I go for the hard liquor.” 

A country minister’s son, Georgia-born 
Erskine Caldwell never lived on Tobacco 
Road, but the road was close enough nev- 
er to be a joke, dirty or otherwise, to him. 
He feels that this most celebrated of his 
books is as true to life in the backwashes 
of the rural South today as when he wrote 
it (“The rich are richer, the poor poor- 
er”), Caldwell rarely reads. He argues that 
asking a writer if he has read any good 
books by other authors is “like asking a 
doctor if he’s taken any good medicines 
lately.” The father of four (the youngest 
is twelve), Caldwell will publish a chil- 
dren’s book this fall, Molly Cottontail. 

Despite Certain Women, Caldwell says 
he is “no authority” on his chosen subject, 
is willing to sum up his views on women 
with a well-known epigram that he attrib- 
utes to his grandfather: “The happy man 
is the one who has three women in his life 
—his mother, wife and mistress.” 


The Iceman Crumbleth 


A Toucu oF tHE Poet (182 pp.}—Fu- 
gene O'Neili/—Yale University ($3.75). 


During the last twelve years of his 
active writing life (1934-46), Eugene 
O'Neill was at work on a massive and 


abortive project: an eleven-play cycle, 
to be titled A Tale of Possessors Self- 
Dispossessed, which would virtually span 
U.S. history as reflected in the life stories 
of two Irish-American families. After 
completing seven of the plays and part 
of an eighth, O'Neill tore up all but two, 
planned to revise the cycle, but never got 
around to it (he died in 1953). The U.S. 
public now gets its first glimpse of one 
of the surviving plays (the other, More 
Stately Mansions, has yet to be pub- 
lished), The work appears at the peak of 
an O'Neill renaissance—two plays and a 
musical adaptation running on and off 
Broadway, a film of Desire Under the 
Elms ready for release soon, two family 
histories of the O’Neill clan in the offing. 

As a hint of what the cycle might have 
been, A Touch of the Poet is distressingly 
flaccid. Even so, it pulses with a dramatic 
inner life that makes most contemporary 
Broadway plays seem stillborn. 


nL 


Byron Under Brogue. The play’s mock 
hero (time: 1828) is an O'Neill staple— 
the man of illusions-cum-sorrows, bottle- 
fed. With the help of liquor, fiftyish Cor- 
nelius Melody cultivates a highly colored 
remembrance of things past—the Gaelic 
gallant seducing the lovelies of Europe, 
the fearless cavalry major decorated on a 
Spanish field of honor by the great Wel- 
lington himself. In sorry reality he is an 
impoverished Massachusetts tavernkeeper 
too proud to tend bar as his father did 
in Ireland. Indeed, pride hag-rides Con 
Melody like the Greek Furies, except 
that he is driven to travesty rather than 
tragedy. 

In his scarlet dragoon’s uniform he dai- 
ly preens himself before a mirror and 





International 


PLAYWRIGHT O'NEILL 
For the world's ills, dream and drink. 


mouths stanzas from Byron, charges over 
the countryside on a thoroughbred mare 
that he cherishes above wife, daughter 
and life itself. As daughter Sara starts 
tripping up the social ladder peasant- 
fashion by stumbling into bed with the 
son of the local Yankee squire, Con Mel- 
ody is shorn of his illusions and his pride. 
Ravening for vengeance, he manages only 
a fool’s kind of suicide—he shoots his be- 
loved mare, symbol of his Byronic self. 

A Touch of Chekhov. The theme of 
A Touch of the Poet is one that O'Neill 
developed with more corrosive force amid 
the derelict barflies of The Iceman Com- 
eth; ie., that a life of illusions is un- 
pardonable, but a life without illusions 
is unbearable. This theme links O'Neill 
with Chekhov in that the reality of his 
characters is rooted ‘in their inability to 
cope with reality. Chekhov took the de- 
spair of ineffectuality and from it com- 
posed hauntingly melancholy mood music 
steeped in life’s big and little ironies. But 
despair only drives O'Neill's characters 
into cacophonous rantings and ravings at 
each other. 

The pathos of A Touch of the Poet is 
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BOEING KC-135 JET TRANSPORT-TANKER— now being delivered in volume to the 
Air Force. The KC-135 gives the nation’s jet bombers and fighters virtually unlimited 
range—and brings refueling up to jet-age standards of efficiency, speed and altitude. 





GLOBAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS CARRIER, the 
Boeing B-52 jet bomber, holds the round-the-world 
non-stop record: 45 hours, 19 minutes. Fastest, most 
advanced bomber now in service, the Boeing B-52 
continues to spearhead the Strategic Air Command’s 


long-range retaliatory defense force. 


BOEING BOMARC IM-99— a super- 
k out 
and destroy approaching enemy air- 
craft long before they reach U.S. 


sonic defense missile that can se 





borders. Range is greater than that of 


UNDERWATER IN A GIANT TANK, 
a Boeing jet aircraft body undergoes 


any defense missile in use. Now in 


dois lat at ed f pr production for Air Defense Command, 
ests simulating more hours of pres- 


surized flight than any airplane has 
ever flown. Benefits of such advanced 


research will be yours when Boeir 





707 goes into service, early in 1959, 





AMERICA'S FIRST JETLINER, the 707—by 


Boeing, world’s most experienced builder of pres- 


surized, multi-engine jets. The Boeing 707, ordered 


by 13 famous airlines, has flown coast-to-coast—from 
Seattle to Baltimore—in just 3 hours, 48 minutes. VL I4 Ah rH 


ACCEPTED SYMBOLS 





Symbol for argon . . . an inert gas 
used to replace air in headlamps. Its 
ability to conduct heat from the fila- 
ments greatly increases the life-span 
of the lamps. 

Just as A is the accepted symbol 
for argon, so Tung-Sol is known 
throughout industry to represent the 
highest standards of headlamp man- 
ufacture. It is this singular ability to 
maintain precise quality levels in 
volume production that has earned 
this reputation for Tung-Sol .. . a 
reputation which started a half cen- 
tury ago when Tung-Sol pioneered 
the first successful electric headlamp. 





Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 


tronic Components. 


9 @ 





Miniature Seated Beam Signal Radio and 
Lamps Headlamps Flashers TV Tubes 
Aluminued Special Purpose Semiconductor 

Pture Tubes Tubes Products 
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that America’s greatest playwright, with 
his powers and spirits waning, had appar- 
ently come to feel that dreams and drink 
are the best medicines to take for this 
worst (as he saw it) of all possible worlds. 


New Short Stories 

Domestic Retations, by Frank O'Con- 
nor (260 pp.; Knopf; $3.50), introduces 
an engaging child named Larry Delaney 
who wants to know where babies come 
from. His father says that they are 
dropped from airplanes, while his mother 
explains that “mummies had an engine in 
their tummies and daddies had a starting 
handle that made it work, and once it 
started it went on until it made a baby.” 
But his schoolmates convinced Larry that 


| his mother is all wrong. Una Dwyer gig- 





gles that everyone knows babies are bought 
from Nurse Daly, and one boy asserts 
that he himself floated down “on a snow- 
flake, wearing a bright blue dress.” 

This episode from The Genius. one of 
the 15 short stories in Author O’Connor’s 
new book, contains most of the ingredients 
that make him an accomplished reporter 
of the emotions: wry humor about family 
life, a nostalgia for childhood, an affec- 
tionately gentle treatment of the confu- 
sions between old and young. In The 
Duke's Children, O'Connor touches on the 
mythology of all the sensitive young who 
are convinced they must have sprung 
from nobler loins than those of their 
earthbound parents; in Fish for Friday, 
a man’s race for the doctor to attend his 
pregnant wife is slowed to an alcoholic 
crawl by a succession of pubs and pals 
until the quest finally blurs into a blue 
forgetfulness; in A Bachelor’s Story, 
crusty Archie Boland comes to the belated 
knowledge that his one narrow escape 
from matrimony was actually his last 
chance of happiness. Author O'Connor's 
stories are best read individually, for 
taken together they show a certain same- 
ness of ideas, treatment, even phrasing. 
At his worst, O’Connor slips into the 
bathetic romanticism of the late Donn 
(The Woman of the Shee) Byrne; at his 
best, he writes like a James Joyce who has 
kissed the Blarney stone. 


Roman Tates, by Alberto Moravia 
(229 pp.; Forror, Straus & Cudahy; 
$3.75), seems to concern the ignoblest 
Romans of them all. Moravia’s people live 
in small tenement rooms, work in brick- 
yards, junkyards and poor taverns by the 
summer-shrunken Tiber. On Moravia’s 
showing, at least, it is easy to see how 
their ancestors managed to run the world 
with very little show of conscience. Yet, 
though Moravia’s characters lack con- 
science—though they are bent on mean 
personal advantage and are forever trying 
to trip their fellows into the gutter—they 
are all also victims themselves. In Taboo, 
a story about a shop clerk who steals his 
friend’s girl with fancy talk of his own 
mysterious powers, Author Moravia sug- 
gests his moral: the poor must resign 
themselves to being cheated. The best of 
the 27 stories is The Girl from Ciociaria, 
about a simple peasant wench who works 








Italy's News 


AUTHOR Moravia 
In the gutter, all are victims. 


as a maid for a professor and steals books 
from him. One day, in a fit of conscience. 
she decides to make good her theft—but 
while the books she stole were on ar- 
chaeology, the ones she returns are about 
law. The girl cannot understand her em- 
ployer’s anger: “They're the same bind- 


ings . . . They weigh just the same... 
Five there were, and five there are now.” 
Not all of Author Moravia’s works 


weigh the same; these stories are consid- 
erably lighter than the best of his novels 
(The Fancy Dress Party, Conjugal Love ). 
But while Moravia’s stories may lack 
charity and depth, his settings are haunt- 
ingly real, and his characters are as con- 
vincing in their speech as they are moving 
for their philosophy of resignation. 


Age of Flame 


THe Rerormation (1,025 pp.)—Wil/ 
Durant—Simon & Schuster ($7.50). 


When Bishop Latimer was about to burn 
at the stake for his Protestant loyalties 
(during the reign of Catholic “Bloody 
Mary” Tudor), he not only spoke one of 
history’s most famous lines but defined an 
age: ‘We shall this day light such a can- 
dle by God's grace in England, as shall 
never be put out.” The Reformation was 
an age of flame, lit both by candles and 
by faggots, by holiness and horror. Ma- 
terialist-minded historians have no trou- 
ble tracing economic pressures and class 
struggles in the Reformation, yet it re- 
mains above all a conflict of faith, fought 
at a time when that weak substitute term 
“ideology” had not yet been coined—the 
greatest and (in the words of Roman 
Catholic Historian Philip Hughes) the 
world’s “first purely theological battle.” 

This impressive book, sixth and next to 
last installment in Will Durant’s massive 
Story of Civilization, retraces that battle 
in half a million highly readable words. 
Painstaking, broadminded and fluent, The 
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Car owner in accident 1,000 miles from home but... 
a Hartford man was there to help! 


(Based on Company Files #130AM10936, HB579559, WD49K AL12450) 


A Hartford policyholder from West Virginia and his wife were driving along a 
Maine highway. A car from the opposite direction, cutting in and out of traffic, 
bore down on them at high speed. The West Virginian jammed on his brakes 
and pulled to the right . . . but not in time to prevent the other car from crashing 
into his left front end. He and his wife, both seriously injured, were rushed to 


the hospital. 


As soon as they were able to see him, the Hartford Claim Man was at the hospital. 
He investigated the accident and located witnesses whose evidence proved that the 
other driver was at fault, thus ending the policyholder’s worries. 


This and the other actual cases on this page illustrate the invaluable services which 
Hartford Automobile Insurance provides when policyholders need emergency 
help. For this kind of protection, insure your car with your local Hartford agency. 
Or, ask your insurance broker for Hartford coverage. 





Carolina lady in distres&... helped 
by Indiana Hartford Agent. A South 
Carolina woman enroute to Denver had an 
auto accident in a small Indiana town. The 


local Hartford Agent arranged hotel 
accommodations for her, helped prepare 
reports for the police, and assisted her to 
contact the other driver's insurance com- 
pany which paid her loss. The Hartford 
policyholder was then able to resume her 
trip with little delay. 
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Iowan’'s car wrecked in S. Dakota. 
Hartford Agent comes to the 
rescue! A collision practically demolished 


policyholder's car. The local Hartford 
Agent arranged for an investigation, which 
established the responsibility of the other 
driver ... who paid for the damage to the 
policyholder’s car. The agent also helped 
the lowan obtain another car to permit 
him to finish his trip, with only a half a 
day's time lost! 
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Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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Reformation is a triumph for 71-year-old 
Author Durant, who combines an ency- 
clopedist’s passion for detail with a phi- 
losopher’s ability to generalize and a good 
storyteller’s sense of anecdote. 

Maximus or Optimus? In pages as 
crowded but unhurried as a Bruegel can- 
vas, Historian Durant shows the life and 
customs, major sins and minor pastimes 
of his period, stopping along the way to 
sketch in a thousand odd facts and ar- 
resting faces. The volume ranges over the 
whole of Europe (with major side trips 
to Persia, Russia and the New World), 
from 1300 to 1564 A.D. There is a bit 
of everything in the book—politics, war 
art, architecture, philosophy, commerce 
science—all by way of scene-setting for 
the great central struggle. Durant devotes 
a third of the book to the forces and the 
men leading up to the Reformation prop- 





er—the grimly erudite Oxonian, Wyclif: 
the austere advance runner of Protes- 
tantism, John Huss; the peripatetic hu- 
manist, Desiderius Erasmus, who could 


“scarce forbear” to pray to “St. Socrates” 
and expressed in satire what many of his 
contemporaries mutely felt about the late- 
Renaissance church. Author Durant de- 
lightedly quotes from an Erasmus dia- 
logue written on the death in 1513 of 
Julius IT, one of the worldlier Popes. who 
is presented as seeking admission to heav- 
en from St. Peter. 

Julius; Enough of this. I am Julius the 
Ligurian, P.M... . 

Peter; P.M.! What is that? Pestis max- 
ima? 

Julius: Pontifex Maximus, you rascal. 

Peter: If you are three times Maximus 
+ +» you can’t get in here unless you are 
Optimus also. 

Enter the Monk. Laughing satire soon 
gave way to bitter invective in the grow- 
ing passion for reform. The unity of Chris 
tendom had been precarious for centu 
ries before the Reformation. The marvel 
is, suggests Durant, that with its half- 
dozen-odd principal nations all out of step 

in time. in psychology, in power, in 
learning—the Roman authority survived 
as long as it did. Italy was not only the 
home of the papacy, it was the source and 
cradle of European civilization itself— 
sophisticated, modern, even decadent, 
when England and Germany were still 
medieval, while France and Spain were 
somewhere midway between the 
stages. “Renounce your desire to 
Rome, my friend; what you seek there is 
not to be found any longer,”’ wrote the 
aristocratic German theologian Ulrich von 
Hutten: “You may live from plunder, com- 
mit murder and sacrilege . . . but if you 
do but bring money to Rome, you are a 
most respectable person. Virtue and heav- 
enly blessings are sold here; you may even 
buy the privilege of sinning in future.” 

Yet when he arrived in Rome in 1510 
on a minor mission for his order, the 
young Augustinian monk of Wittenberg 
Martin Luther by name, fell on his knees 
and cried: “Hail to thee. O Holy Rome!” 
Luther “went through all the devotions of 
a pilgrim and earned many in- 
dulgences that he almost wished his par- 


two 


see 


so 





ents were dead, so that he might deliver 
them from purgatory.” 

Luther's slow rebellion during the next 
decade is a puzzling, fascinating story to 
theologian and psychiatrist alike. Tenta- 
tively, the earnest, orthodox-minded monk 
began to stray from the fold—and with 
every step he took. a new, hidden facet 
appeared in his character until he became 
the very opposite of his former self. 

Born to War. Much has been made of 
the dramatic spectacle of the bold monk 
lustily hammering his propositions to the 
church door and challenging all and sun- 
dry to debate them with him; but 
Durant points out, the truth is more 


as 


ordinary. The door of Wittenberg’s Castle 
Church was used by clerics as a notice 





John G, Johnson 
Martin LUTHER 
Wittenberg's wind reached 


Collection 





come. 


board on which they pinned invitations 
to debates and news of what would now 
be called “coming attractions.” When Lu- 
ther posted his theses in 1517, he had no 
notion that the coming attraction would 
be history's fiercest spiritual drama. 

The storm broke, instantly, violently 
as if with one light touch theologians had 
gone up in spontaneous combustion. The 
mildly questioning monk turned into a 
national hero. Rough German humor en- 
tered his manner: “If I break wind in 
Wittenberg,” he said, “they smell it in 
Rome.” Soon he boomed his great battle 
cries; “I have been born to war, and fight 
with factions and devils. [I] am the 
rough forester to break a path and make 
things ready.” 

Pope Leo X finally excommunicated 
Luther in 1521, but the monk was now 
too big a fish to be thrown out of the 
pond, Notes Durant wryly: “Luther pro- 
claimed that no man could be saved un- 
less he renounced the rule of the papacy. 
The monk had excommunicated the pope.” 

Consequences of Revolt. Luther in- 
evitably dominates the stage, but Durant 
does well by the other great Reformation 
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A. Howard Fuller, President, Fuller Brush Co , as photographed by Arnold Newman 


Howard Fuller’s brushmen ring 12 million doorbells with telegrams 


“Fuller Brushmen make over 12 million calls a year,”’ says 
\. Howard Fuller. ‘Keeping them supplied with the brushes, cosmetics, 
household cleaners and food supplements they sell is a man-sized job- 
you might say it’s a telegram-sized job! We must be in constant communi- 
cation with our more than 100 branch offices and 30 warehouses. We do 
business by telegram because there isn’t a faster, more accurate way of 
sending facts and figures—of putting what’s important in writing.” 

More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to 
wire. Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed 


plus the written record make the telegram essential to American business. 








leaders—John Knox, the virtuoso of in- 
vective, and Calvin, the black icicle of 
theology for whose doctrine of predesti- 
nation even-tempered Author Durant re- 
serves one of his rare flashes of indigna- 
tion (“We shall always find it hard to 
love the man who darkened the human 
soul with [an] absurd and blasphemous 
conception of God”) 

Patiently, precisely, Durant portrays 
the manifold consequences of Luther's 
revolt. Every man might now be his own 
theologian; every state (if it had the 
power) might withhold its allegiance to 
Rome. The tortures and burnings of here- 
tics on both sides became part of each 
nation’s struggle to maintain its chosen 
order. Britain's Henry VIII, for example, 
quarreled with Papists as well as Protes- 
tants when he deemed them a menace to 
his royal law and order, was apt to burn 
both on the same day. Luther condemned 
radical sectarians—Zwinglians, Anabap- 
lists, peasant-reformers—with righteous 
enthusiasm. Too-temperate Catholics fell 
victims to their own Inquisition. 

Before he concludes, Author Durant ( 


enjoy 
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pays tribute to the Catholic Church’s own 
movement to reform itself. Says Durant 
in a passage typical of his style and 
temper: “The Counter Reformation suc- 
ceeded in its principal purposes. Men 
continued, in Catholic as much as in 
Protestant countries, to lie and steal, se- 
duce maidens and sell offices, kill and 
make war. But the morals of the clergy 
improved, and the wild freedom of Ren- 
aissance Italy was tamed to a decent 
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— —— : aed with the pretensions of man- 
“All right, lady — then tell the boss kind . . . All in all, it was an astonishing 
to put PLUGMOLD in the plant, too!” recovery, one of the most brilliant prod- 


ucts of the Protestant Reformation.’ 

Lesson of Tolerance. Author William 
James Durant (who was raised a Roman 
Catholic, now describes himself as a hu- 
manist) is a tolerant man who enjoys 
riding above the battle. With gently ma- 
licious humor, he quotes Catholic histori- 
ans when he has something anti-Catholic 
to say, Protestant historians when he is 
anti-Protestant. To Durant, the men who 
tried to heal the wounds of Christendom. 
rather than the zealots on either side, are 
the “good” men of the day; but he be- 
lieves that “our sympathy can go to all 
the combatants.” Concludes Durant: “A 
religion is at its best when it must live 
with competition; it tends to intolerance 
when and where it is unchallenged and 
supreme.” 

This note, however true in itself, rings f 
somewhat strange at the end of a turbu- 
lent story of an era in which religious 
“competition” meant fire and death. The 
need for tolerance is thus the major moral 
Durant draws from the Reformation— 
which would never have happened had not 
Best way to rewire for unit air conditioning! “intolerant” men been willing to die (or s 


FACTORIES, OFFICES, kill) for their beliefs. Yet this somewhat 

STORES, HOMES enjoy flex- PLU G Vi 0 | N° anticlimactic touch of gentle rationalism ‘ 
as. scause Plugmold allow L does not diminish the excellence of Au- 
Sage! eco ee Beene thor Durant’s work, and in a way perhaps 
for future changes. Connects al D° foreshadows the subject of his next vol- 
easily with other Wiremold sys- erm by Wirem LD ume, The Age of Reason, to be published 
tems, providing wiring from in five years—if, as Durant puts it, “the 
panel box to outlet, THE WIREMOLD COMPANY, HARTFORD 10, CONN. Reaper will stay his hand.” 


Now you can put 
electricity everywhere 
you'll ever want it! 


With Plugmold, all plugs have a 
place to go. You'll never be 
a Socket Hunter or an Unplug- 
ger. Always enough outlets for 
everything electric, Often saves 
installation costs. Walls remain 
intact. Used in home and indus- 
try, Plugmold, a rigid steel chan- 
nel, holds wiring and provides 
Outlets at frequent intervals, 
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MISCELLANY 


Close Look. In East Hampton, Conn., 
Robert Hausman, 23, joined a crew of 
volunteers dragging a lake for a supposed 
drowning victim, finally realized that the 
fellow they were searching for was he. 





Lady Luck. In Oklahoma City, Police- 
man R. W. Starr gallantly assisted a wom- 
an who was having trouble with a parking 
meter, banged it hard a couple of times. 
gave her a summons when a slug appeared 
behind the glass, 


Burning Issue. In Tokyo, apologizing 
for its delay in filling orders for musical 
cigarette lighters that play J Don’t Want 
to Set the World on Fire, the Japan Cen- 
tral Exchange Mail Order Service ex- 
plained: “The factory burned down.” 


Small Point. In Fort Worth, after Sam 
Childers, 21, and his bride of four months 
“had words,” he decided to spite her by 
using a 12-gauge shotgun to blast off his 
own toes, said in the hospital: “It wasn’t 
a real argument.” 


The Cure. Near Olney, Ill., irritated 
by wasps that buzzed around the barn, 
Farm Hand Harold Weber decided to 
smoke them out, burned more than 5,000 
bales of hay, 2.000 bushels of barley, 200 
loads of manure, a utility shed. a garage 
three drums of gasoline and the barn. 


Tactical Diversion. In Rochester, after 
Charles Chiarenza was awakened by loud 
pounding on the kitchen door of his 
ground-Hoor apartment, sleepily groped 
for the light, investigated and found no 
one there, he returned to the bedroom 
just in time to see—but not to stop— 
a hand reach through the window, snatch 
his trousers and wallet. 


Front Line. In Chicago, United Indus- 
trial Workers of America Local 286 Pres- 
ident Angelo Inciso, an ex-convict under 
indictment for mismanagement of $4 20,- 
267 worth of union funds, hired as the 
Local's “ethical practices director” a re- 
tired police captain who commented: 
“This is strictly a new venture. 


Art Lesson. In London, Art Student 
William Green, 23, explained how he 
makes the paintings which he sells for as 
much as $280 each: place a large, fresh 
white canvas on the floor, pour paint 
and printer's ink on the canvas, jump 
up and down on the paint, dance and 
skip over the surface, ride over the canvas 
on a bicycle, soak the canvas in paraffin 
shovel sand on the painting to give it 
“added texture.” 


Sole Searching. In Kensington, Conn. 
an FBI agent spotted new wires in his 
house. reasoned that someone was trying 
to tap his line, ripped them all out. 
shamefacedly learned that the wires had 
been specially installed for a hi-fi set his 
wife planned as a birthday present. 
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Look at INDUSTRIAL FLORIDA... 


Factories and Families 


thrive here! 


Good business... good living... 
that’s what the Sunshine State 
promises you today! 2 - 

Good living, typified by whole- ial Kf 
some fun for all the family all year | ey 





Tops in all transportation fields 


; 


A 


long! Good working, evidenced by 
phenomenal industrial growth— 
with the markets, the skilled man- 
power, the friendly governments 





and taxes to assure business success. Sunny way of life, 
sunny outlook on life 


Last year more than 400 new, ma- 
jor industrial plants were established 
in Florida ... there could well be a 
sunny future here for your business, 
too! For the facts of life and busi- 


ness in Florida, send coupon now. 


Florida 


YEAR 'ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


poor one 





Plenty of power today and tomorrow 


Florida Development Commission 
3700-1A Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
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Here’s a wonderful opportunity we don’t want any of our readers to miss— 


An opportunity to order TIME gift subscriptions at prices that will never be so low 
again . . . and solve some of your toughest Christmas problems easily and quickly, 
right now. 


It’s not a bit too early, you know. In just a few short weeks, when stores are jammed 


and nerves are jarred, you'll be awfully glad your shopping is behind you. 
So jot down your gift list, and see how many of the names will readily call for TIME. 


It’s a perfect choice for a cousin who’s a continent away, or the family right next 
door . . . a real help for a son or niece at college . . . a stimulating gift for business 
colleagues . . . an entertaining, informative Present for just about everyone you 


know who wants to know more about what’s going on these days. 


And it’s a wonderful way for you to Stay out of crowds . . . steer clear of wrapping 
and mailing. Each gift will be announced in your name with a distinctive card hand- 


signed as you direct, and subscriptions will start with the Christmas issue. 


And remember, after October 7 TIME’s subscription price goes up. So don’t let this 
chance to save time, energy —and money —slip by., There’s no need to pay now to 
reserve your gifts at the lower rate. Just send your instructions on the coupon below, 
or use the special reservation form bound into this issue; you'll be billed after 
the holidays. 


zone State 


$6.00 


Bill me after Christmas 
Payment enclosed 


$4.50 
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That’s why you're using ten million trucks 
to live better in a NEW AMERICA! 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
THE SHORTEST DISTANCE. BETWEEN TWO. POINTS, is A TRUCK LINE 







DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 

is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 

wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 





Piper at parade rest 
Clan Wallace Tartan 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N, Y. 





Strike up a friendship 


with new PARLIAMENT 


HER: Oh, how nice! You smoke Parliaments, too! 
You know, cigarettes tell so much about people! 

Him: Honestly? 

HER: Oh, yes! Specially Parliaments. The recessed filter. More expensive tobaccos. 
There’s something so savoir-faire about a Parliament. 


Him: You really think so? Well, 1... 





Her: Certainly! And I knew you were the Parliament type! Why just yesterday . . - 





